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PREFACE . ' ^ 

♦ >' 

This monograph contains .jV -3 unpublished papers/ written by the 
-author during the years 1973 and 1974. They fall within four (general 
categories, najnely: curriculum ^ncerns , professionaij. associations, 
vocational teacher educatipn, and some general considerations. A 
majority of the papq,rs.were presented at conference and seminar groups 
in Pennsylvania or at national conferences. Several of them, however, 
are extractions of selected classroom presentations. 

Each of these papers have been used on several occasions by the 
author in teaching graduate coxirses in vocatiohaL education. 

I** 

The author felt that it would be most convenient to place these, 
selected papers into a ponograph, thereby facilitating their availability 
to vocational education department students and- other intereslj^d v^ca- 
tio^al educators. With this in mind, it was de*cided to develop this 
monograph as an instructional aid for graduate courses in the Department^ 
of Vocational Education. * 

Ange'lo C. Gilli,_ Sr. 
t ■ » ' 
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-..■•T'""'~ ... 

Since new proarams areVfreduently' initiated at the local level m 

' . \ , • ■, : ■ . . 

two-year colleges, a (discussion of some general steps for designing new 
programs is in order- THe pattern of two-year college control varies 
from s^tate to state, which makes it difficult to specify a simple step- 
by-step prbcedure for i-nitiatmg new programs that could fit all situa- 
tions. However, the overall procedure for assessing the need for new 
programs presented, in anoth§ir publication by this author (Gillie, 1973) 

are sufficiently general to be, applicable ;Ln most pJLaces. Evep in the 

\ 

case of independ^t two-year colleges, as the trend toward injecting 



public fundsMnko private £:9ileges gathers momentum, their control 
characteristycf will become more like the public two-year colleges. In 
most public tw®-year colleges, there is a pattern of decision making 
relative to new programs that* operate at three levels. The first or 
"grass ro9ts"^level is the local group (frequently 'an ad hoc' committee 
consisting of lay citizens, faculty, and administrBtors) that proposes 
to the local ^governing board of the college that the new program 'be 

offered or not pffened. Using thes^ recommendations as ^ basis, the 

I ' * ' " \ * 

local Board of Trustee-s (which is the second level m the decision maki 

structure) , accepts or tejects the adv^-ce of this group. Should the 

Board decide to go with the new program, they in turn njake provisions 

for it m their state' level budget requests (which is the thiifd level 

in the decision making structure! , State level control is indirect in 

^ome states (a matter of approving the requesteid' budget increase whieh 

provides for the new program) or control may be made more direct (where 



Presented at the A.T.E,A. Regional* Conference on October 13, 197-^,/ 
• 2it Lehigh Community College.* 



a state ILevel board makes the final decision as-^to whether or not the 

hew porgr^Ln can be offered). ' Therefore, although the finer eTements,/ 

within each level of decision making can vary, the overall pattern is 
' « ' - » 

similar in ifiany states.' ; * * , . . ^> 

Designing a new program is a task assigned to professional personnel 

associated with the two-year college for which the request was made. 

Although much can be sdid in favor of designing programs 'at the local * 

« 

level, such an approach is- also fraught with hazards. These dangers , - 

' ^ - ' \' ' * 

include: (a) calling upon persons with inadequate preparations 'to* ^ 

design the new ^curriculum; (b) designing a provincial curriculum that 

is so unique that no business-industrial concern outside that locale is 

ft 

attracted to the graduates; (c) excessive concern with the academic 
syndrome (always a danger with a prpgram committee which has a. prepon- 
derance of non-vocationai educators- on it) can result in a program which 
requires a pre-engineering or pre-medical type^ student to get through 
the academic mandated cpurses; (d) proposing studies Within the curricu- 
lum 'that' are not relevant , to the overall occupational area; (e) ^reati9n . 
of serious imbalances betwee^the three major components, of an occupa-* 
tlpn^ curriouluirf (the vocational, support, and general education *' 
courses); (f) selecting verbiage in describing courses, and the program 
that, inaccurately portrays the curriculum and its objectives; The 
sequence suggested for designing new' programs include ways to: determine 

subject content;^ deeide whether the program should be broadly or hcirr^^wLy 

' ' *» ' . ' - * * 

based; .determine the most appropriate cognitive Icv^l of the cou;cses; ' 
achieve optimum, balance of -speciarty , general Education and feubport' ' 
courses; effectively utilize a colTfege-wide curriculum committee; . . . , 



inauguratre evaluation provisiong, including a bi-fannual program review; 
establisl^ liason be-tween potential empioyezs and the college; and recruit 
s,tu^pnts, ' \ , ' . 

Determination of Behavioral Objectives ' - ^ 

The subject content areas to be included in a new occupational- 
program should relate directly to program objective^ ^ which in turn 
should^ directly d^al with student oriented outcomes. New curriculum 

, objectives must be in agreement vrith two general <^oals of the two-year » 
college; first, fo serve as a vehicle foi: middle level occupational 
preparation for alT those who can benefit from and who want it; secondly, 

'the open-door* concjept should be implemerwted in a program admis'sion '/ 

mechanism tjiat provides a reasonable and realistic approach to^ selection 

; \ > ' ' ' 

and rejection of applicants. .Pejec>ting some applicfants for a program, 

when viewed .superficially, appears to be in contradict;Loh" with the., 

* ' . " ^ ^ . .» 

egalitarian' admissions goal' of the college, but 13 actu lly in ^und 

agreement with iz. Admission iat'p occupational programs , .whether they 

be,w^il estabHrsHed or newly designed ones, ^should be based on .cAfeful 

study* of the individuals* abilities ^and interests. A judicial blending 

of these components- with the requirements for ^u(icessful completion of 



curriculvp and the charaoteristici3''''^ the jobs the^ student might enter 
_ upon graduatioh-^is' also an integral part of *;phe adm-issions ^ ^trategV . 
Selecting students for programs in thi^j^ay, actually enhances thei^ 
chanjoes' for successfij^l completion of ' tH^^cOrriciilum and' eased entry int9 
ocfCupatic^ns that match their capabilities and Interests, 

r ' . ' ' ^ ■ i \' . ■ ' 

.Furthermore, there Shoul^d be nd sferious^ attempt to select subject 
matter until -the objectives ,of the new curriculum. are clearly established 



and agrfeed upon those Tesponsible (the gQvernihg' board $nd "the 
college administration). Opce agreed upon, ^^^V are' to be ,in behavioral 
.terms if they are tq be the guiding for^e, behlind developing the -curi;icu- 

A • 3 ... * 

lum. But this is no small matter. , There is ^^'substantial amount of ^ 

literature relative to the business o^ building behavioral objectives. 

^MucK of the exhorta.tions that emanates from these stress the ejssential- 

ness c^^lHH|^Bject;ives in way^ that can be measured (MaJeger/ 1962; 

Moss, 1968; Lessinger, 1970; and others), but they merely point the way 

and fail to provide sufficient concrete examples for the faaplty member 

who i3 unfamiliar 15^ith .such efforts. Perhaps, the provisions of an in-^ 

. •■^».' 

se^ice -training workshop ^or. the appropriate faculty is the most direct 

* ^ ' - ^ "'^ 

wai^ of getting them to develop Ijehavioral type objectives. Such endeav- 

prs can be quite effective when conducted by an educator who is ^ 

specialist' in the specific occupational .area to/be.cJ'ealt with in the 

curriculum and has previous experience in d3;awing up behavioral ^Hjec- 

tives -(Gillie, 1970^. When this' is not , feasible, a sat^isfactgry 

ai'ternative (which leads up to the same resylt) is to^'jUfeide special 



training in drawing up behavioral objectives .for one of the- ^eciaity 

Lnq mc 

. \ 

assis 



facult^y memb*ers of 'trie ll^uture cu]fricul\jffn. This training may be given 



in a university. Using ^thisNas-€i basis, with special assistance/ th^ 
person can learn to- develop behavioral oT^jectives in the specific 
occupational area. After being trained in this way, he would return* to 
teach hivS fallow faculty members how to do the same* In a worksh^^ 
type setting, they would together proceed to draw up a behavioral 
objective for the new program; * ' : ' * ' - 



Determination of Subject Matter Content * . ' ' ' ' ' * 

Identification of subject ^n'tent before .developm^nl: of the behav-* 

• ■ ■ • •' 

• ioral c^jective^ is a, serious error and Qould usurp the, process, s'inx:e , 
/ , *. • » ' ^ 

there is a tendency on the part of program designers to di-splag^ the 
original goals |f the new curriculum with others that d^lx with mast ety 
of pre-selected subject matter. ,lt should be emphasized that the major 

■« ■' - • \ ■. 

goal, o£ the jjrogram is to prepare people for* jobs in a certain middle 
level ocQupational' ar3a and curricular siibject matter should bV^^learly 
si±>serviel>\ . to that goal at .all times, and never the other way arotod. 
Wherl this is, truly the case, subject matter identificati&n do^s not 
merit serious consideration until stude'nt outcomes in behavioral te^s 

i 

have b.een established-. 
^ The ideal approach to selection of subject matter content, after 
Identification of th^*b*tehavioral, objectives, is to carefully sort out 
the academic skills and techniques needed to achieve them- Although 
many curriculum designers start out with such intentions, they often 
revert^ to the easier process of selecting courses that have treen 
estc±>lish9d. Once they stop buildin^^ courses and iDegin searching for ' 
courses, the creative aspeats of curriculm design is at an end, and 
may even degenerate into a/"scissors and paste" task- Whe^i fehis happens, 
rfuch o£ their thinking regresses intp trying to decide how to "parley" . 

various courses * found in other places*, resulting in a mere' amalgam o^ 

* # ' ' ' % * *j 

f > ' ' ' 

courses. , cUrriculums developed in this fashion often' end jap with ne^ 
objectives based on the courses," which deal primarily with students « 
,*'getting through", the array pf courses, 'and the original progr^ objec- ' 
tiyes "arp. subverted* This is-^an example of the meana (completing 
courses) becc«ning the end (Mertoh, 1957). \ ' - "% * 



I 



■ 'A 



Successfully .designing a curriculum so 1:i>at the subject matter is 
limited to thgse tilings needed for tfie aphievement of the carefully 
drawn^-up behaVior^l ojbjectives » is'^ost likely to h^^nfen'when: ta) 'one 
6r more faculty members competent in the'" occupational area also knows 

/ ' . ' . • - ' * *' 

' ^ow to develop behavioral objectives; (b) a clear-cut mandate from, the 

' administratitjn t;hat a program designed in this fashion is the, only ^ 
f / . ' " . - ' • • ^ . 

.acceptable one. ^bJeedless to say/' the resulting program may end up witli 
» 1 • . . / . * ' 

a .number of^^courses that deviate' from the u$ual and some opposition from 
othpr faculty members i?iay be expectfied. Strong administrative support, 

* - * ' - • ' 'i 

t ' 

cfbupled with tDbvious enthusiasm by the program (designers, could 'very 

.' ' » ? . X • * / 

well be .sufficient to gain-the syppprt of other facaifcy members. - 

>»*"'' *■ 

'V ^ ' ' ^ ' " :^ " 

In some 'c?asesX where .the .new progr^ is t,Q be "offered, in moire than 
bne*college in a district or stc^te, it can be designed with this larger 
(^ographig area and ^pppuiation group in mind. The resultant new program 

would be essentially' the same in each of the Colleges. .Such an approach 

- • • * ' 

can also be used for college^ within that regiop or state that want to 

iDring'that n?w program ir^to their group of ,offerings a year or two after 

' its design — in fact ^ they could benefit from the experiences gained by 

the '.earlier offerers of the program.. It is not necessary, and sometimes 

' ' " . • . * 

.wasteful/ to "re-discover"-a. program when a very similar one is. success- 

' ' ' • . ' / ' ^ * 

fully ^unc}:ipning 'in another college' vith a similar; geograpjhic population 

" base*' In^suc-h instances/ adoption of their. program with some , modi fica^' 

tions to compensate for institutional difference^, i^ certainly accept- 

^ ' ,able. The Complete .design o|.a new jJrogram is suggested when no similar 

' progr^ is available or* when present* programs of the same type appear 



to have ''serious deficiencies or flaws (Sometimes it's easier to start, ' 
* -f rom the beginning ! rather th^n tfry to patch up a poorly designed exist-* 
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;^ing prograiti) . \ - ^ - ^ 'V 



• Determxnation of Cur^riculum Qrientation ' — Broad or Narrow? 
- / ^ I Intermeshed with the question of subjeci^ contejit is curriculum 

*orientataon. Should the program /ai,m at preparing graduates if or rather 
' specif ic^ 30bs' or fcr a» broad occupational area? There is a tendency 
for many non^occupat^onal type edvicators to almost ^Automatically opt 
. for programs that aim at broad occilpaticna^l areas since they feel it 
provides the students with more occupational options. Thus makes fcr 
* attractive readxng* in the college^ Catalog and brochures heralding the v 
new program. But, 'the question c4m)£)t be intelligently answered on that 

uld describe with some detail -and 
specificity, the cnaracterxstxcs of broad and narrow oriented programs. 
The broad based program . In the fullest sense of the term, it is 
.a program designed to prepajre people 'fcr a large number of 3obs in a 
'broadly defined occupational area- The occupaticnally related^pursea 
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in such curriculum? emphasl^e the .foundational aspects of the occupa- ^ ^ 



' » tional area and their c^ourse t:6hterits primarily deal with cognitive 

type applications- Typically, these occupational courses would|be *- ^ 
limited to one-half cr dess of the entire curriculum (in', terms of ciedit 
hoursi. Specific stc^ll development is: either limite<i to a small part ot 
the last occupational courses in the sequence or -specific skill develop- 
ment emitted completely The rationale .frequently offered for design- 
ing such piTograms is that they increase the job-entry flexibility ox tlie 
^ graduates. Having a sound cognitive .foundation in the broad occupational 
area enables tli^ graduate to more easily qualify for a larger number cf 
pobs^^ - • . * ^ 

The narrow based program ^ Although equal m length and perhapr \ 
identical in to-tle to its broad based cdunter part, the narrow based 



program is very different in several ways. Fir.st of a^, mo^t or all • 
of its courses 'are more * directly oriented to preparation for specific ' ^ 
3db entry. Secondly, they are usually 'conducted at a practica'l le'^el . 

r 

and are designed to deal directly with the potential jobs. This orien- . 

tation is not limited to the pccupational courses in many cases, since 

the general education offerings (such as communications and social 

sciences) are also centered around the future job. An exAmple of this 

are courses such as "'report writing," "technical writing," "social 

problems in the world of work,'* "development of trade unions," and so 

on. Examination of catalogues from colleges offering narrow based 

curriculums show a wide variety of these 30b oriented types of general 

education courses. A third difference is found m the laboratory 

courses. "While they serve to examine * principles and laws in broad - , 

based programs, they serve as a -place to develop and practice specific 

skills considered necessary for specific job entry in the narrow based 

h 

programs. In order to achieve this goal, a correspondingly greater 
amount of time* is spent in a laboratory shop environment in the narrow 
based program. 

Briefly synthesizing the similarities and the differences between 
t'he two types of program orientations, we find: (a) they are both two- 
year programs and both award the associate degree. There are indica- 
tions that the narrow based program tends to have a lower drop-out rate 
(Bjorkquist, 1968). (b) The broad based version aims to occ^ationally 
eduqate persons for a family (cluster) of jobs within a somewhat wide 
occupational area. Example: A broadly prepared electronics technician 
would have an adequate background to become an electronics middle level 
worker in a number of electronics related jobs such as computer customer 
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General 
Education 
Courses 
30-50% 



Specialized 
Courses 
. 50-70% - 



10-30% 
General 
Education 
Courses 



Speciafized 
Courses 
v70-90% 



Many kinds 
of jOhs 
Some on-the- 
job training 
^eded 



Oth^jT Characteristics 

(a) Most courses (occupational and 
general education) crcnd^icted at 
a higher cognitive lex^el. 

♦ 

(b) Most courses foljLow a more tra- 
ditional "collegiate" format- 

(z). Career Ori^ntatidin limited to a 
general occupational area (hot 
' ^ to specific 3obs). 

(d-) Laboratory courses stress exami*^ 
nation of principles, laws, etc, 



A, BROAD BASED 



Specific 3obs. I' 
Little *o;r no 
on- the- 30b ' 
training needed^. 



Other Characteristics 



(a) '^Mcst courses (occupational and 

general education) conducted at 
lower cognitive' levels/ 

(b) Most courses are designed 
around 30b preparation and are 
usually' untraditional (in the 
collegiate sense)* 

(c) Career orientation is heavily 
accented to specific job 
preparation. 

(d) Laboratory courses stress 
practice, m skills needed for 
a specific 30b. 



' B, NARPO^ BASED 



DIAGRAMMATIC CHA^CTERISTICS OF BROAD AND NARROW SKSED CURRICULUMS 

FIGURE 1-1 



servicing, radar and microwave work, various manufacturing jobs, commu- 
nications industries, and others. A narrow based program, continuing 
with the illustration 'for electronics programs, would ritore likely prepare 
people for specific jpbs such as radio television servicing, electronics 



maintenance in a particular industry, specific electronics; equipment 

• .* ' ' ' ' • $ 
servicing r and others. (cX The laboratory is a place where clear cut 

differences between broad and parrow based prograins can be' seen. Longer 

laboratory-shop sessions, with very heavy emphasis on skill development 

and pra^ctice is commonplace in narrow type programs whereas in the broad 

basefl variety, these activities tend to be limited to examination and 

testing of basic prinoiples. and laws associate(3 with the^ occupational 

cluster. *« , f • , 

* * 

In the final analysis, the or-ientation of the program should be 

* 

determined by the perceived job needs in that occupational area. and the 

• * ^ 

kinds of students available for entry into "the program. As stated in 

•'CS 

the next section, one' typ"e of .student is best fitted for broad based' 
programs while a second kind of student is best suited for narrow based 
programs. Job needs in the particular occupational area should be . * / 

t : 

carefully analyzed to determine whether th'^e need^^of the business- 
-industrial community would be best served by fipe broad^ leased br the 
narrow based type program. A blending togetrier pf the two factors, 
kinds of jobs within' the occupational area th^t are available, dnd the 
kinds of students interested in those kinds of jobs, should be ^e major 
factors behind making a decision about the programs orientation » 

Student Types . * ^ ' 

Although at first glance the broad based type pro^ram^* seems vto 
offer maximum flexibility fpx the student tfiis may in fact be not true,, 
particularly for those who drop' out of s^ch' programs. There Is some 
evidence that the narrow based program has a lower drop-out rate * 
(Bjorkquist, 1968), In the ifinal analysis though, the crux of the m|t^^r 

^ : ^ > , 

may very well lie with the placement- of students whose occupational^ 

• t 

orientations are consistent with the orientation of the progran|;. * 



Two-year college students can be divided on the basis of ^hfeir 
. reaf ons^ for enrolling in selected occupational programs. \ First , ti^'ere 
are students who' cojne to prepare for' a^ specific kind of job. * An example 
is an individual who comes t^ the two-year college, to* enroll in *a dental 
*^ ^ssistant-i-program because ^he intends to work-in that capacity. Secondly, 
there are students who enter an ogcupatipnal program to. study Tthose* teeh- 
niques, principles, and cognitive approaches that, are essential to that 

occupational^ area, with little ^awar^ness of ^the speajric work sty l,es, 

* " , * ' 

associated with j.ob& in that oqcupationdl area. Example", the student- • 
• ^who enters an electronics curriculum becaus.e of his 'general interest in 
"^^aiectrbnics, appli$:ations of* physits and matiliematics ibq th^ solution of ' 
•electronic ^oblemst and the overall cognitive s^iyjj^^ associated with 
this study, but has 'rfot thought about or/ even considered releyaipt the 

, ' specrific kind of job he* Would enter upon completion of the program'. 

• » * ' < • « * » 
Cross (1968) and an unpublished study KSillie and fbpellitteiri, ' 1972) 

'/ * ' • - [ . * ' • 

.point to. the validity of a notion that' these' two tyjjes pf-stud&nts .do 

-'exist iri two-year colleges. 'Fox pur 'purposes here/ a fdrjner, group can. - 

be called career oriented students' while the latter. aife thinned academi- 

caj.ly oriented s'tudents. * * ^ ' 

It is- common knowledge that' two-year colleges ^Jiave highver .ditopout 

rates 'than other kiods of ^colleges-, ironically this phenomenon is. 

^ fpupd to be ^equally true" foi* the occupational programs even thoygli their , 

' .overall gqal' is, to prepare people ^for entry into the world o^*t&ork. <«rhe 1 

fact that the drop-^out* rate' is so high in thfe occupational programs ^ '} 
'r- ' • . .V • 

dndicrates a seriotag failure •on the part of- the two-year .colleges in 
provi^ding programs in which more students can successfully graduate 'and 
enter the^work world w.ith skills commensurate with rpiddle level job. 



objectives* Placiog career oriented students in 'narrow based pro-ams, 
^nd academically oriented, students in broad based programs, would be a 
direct and likely successful approach to reducing occupational program 
dr6p-out r^tes/ since this| would be matching student expectations with 
program orientation. Therefore, the selection of students 's'hould hinge 
primarily on pr6gram orienta^tion, which in turn is determined in iaf^e 
part on' the nature of'the occupational need found by the feasibility 
study. Tor example, if it i^ found th^t electronics positions in very^ 
specific kinds of jobs with a high degree of specialization is reguired, 
then this should be given very special consideration when designing the 
curriculum. Th^s m turn would suggest that career oriented students 
would be sought for admission into the prograni. 

Th^ Distribution of Courses ' - / v * 

The kinds of courses which make oap the overall occupatipnal program 

I 

can be .divided into occupational/ support, and general education types. 
When new curriculums are designed, a debate frequently msues relative 
to the manner in which these type5 of courses are proportioned in 'the 
curriculum. Faculty meiTi)ers tend to desire ^^^i^ater^'^allocation of pro- 
gr^ time for their kinds of courses* Moderate tendencies in this 
directidn are merely a healthy manifestatidn of a teacher's belief in 
the importance of his own specialty.* Bmt is there a more sound approach 
to deciding the portion of ^.the program to be allocated for each? A 
better way would be to tie in with the objectives established. Program 
ODjectives, if conceived m terms of the people in the program as well 
as the occupations in which, they are to enter, will deal- with -some 
aspects of general education as well as the support and occupatipnal 
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type courses. Furthermore/ the college will likely havegeneral educa- 
tion goals for all of its students, which should ^e considered in the- 
design of any new program. ' ' * c * 

A review of college catalogs' show considerable variation in the 
allocation of program time to these th'ree cpmponents, with an observable 
trend in terms of institutional type. SingleT* purpose Institutions, which 
often call themselves '•'technical colleges" or "technical 'institutes" 
allocate a greater proportion of the total curriculum to. occupational 
courses and , correspondingly less time to general education. This fits 
^ with the overall goals of such institutions, which emphasize occupational 
preparation as their primary function. At the opposite end of the spec- *^ 
trum are the more comprehensive public community colleges which allocate 
, as much as 50% or pore df . the total two-year program credits to general 
education. Again, this coincides with the overall goals of those 
institutions, which is to prepare a somewhat broadly educated person for ' 

the world of work. There is no magic con^ination of the* three generic 
i * 

course types, but it does Seem reasonable to expect a sizeable part of 

broad based 'curriculums to be earmarked for general education since it 

V i ' '' 

is consistent with a broadened treatment of t6^ occupational courses 

found 'in thenf. The narr^ type program, on tfte other hand, tend to 

allocate a smaller portion of curriculum time' to general education 

' com;ses which ^re also slanted toward the world of work, siiice this is 

consistent with their goals * 

The Role of the Laboratory-Shop Experiences " < 

It has been generally conceded that a two-year college occupational 
program cannot be completely cognitive , and theoretical. One of the more N 
obvious distinctions of the occupational curriculum sr from the academic 
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orj.ertt^ed programs is the substantial portion of the program set aside 

c 

foxi, learning how to perfprm certain tasks that are related to that 
occupational area. There^is considerable variation in the amount of 
,time earmarked far these activities and also in 'the, kinds of things they 
do withio various kinds of occupati^on'al programs/ As indicated earlier / 

. ' ' ' -^^ 

the narrow based programs usually havA more hours per week allocated to 
' *• • • 

the development and pracstice of job-related skills and 'the laboratory 
activities are more directly aimed at specific jobs. 
* The laboratory-shop activities , in the board based type programs 
tend to have a different focus. They are often concerned with examin- 
ing, testing, and proving the cognitive principles, of the occupational 
area. While performing in this manner, these students may have little 
or np idea of the specific jobs they will eventually enter upon 

■ ^ ' ' ' i ' 

completion of the ''program. Actually, the laboratory-shop activit^s are 

^ften designed such that concern for specific jobs would, not be relevant 

to the task at hand. There 'are some broad based programs in which some 

skill development and practice is permitted in the last one or two • 

t 

occupational courses. Even when this occurs, 'the skill development and 
practices ^re of a broad nature and deal with a job t^p^u^and^ not a 
specific job. ' ; - * . ' 

Evaluation of New Occupatdonal Programs ^ ^ 

The evaluation of occupational ciurriculums is important, regardless 
of whether the programs ar;e relatively new or of long standing. Most of 
the things said here 'are also appTicafcle to the evaluation of qther pro- 
gramsf as w^ll. If the evaluation is soundly dpne, it accurately points^ 
''to the merits 'and shortcomings of the program,' apd. these findings in 



turn become the basis for making deci^'ions about the future operation of 

* 

the curriculum. Considering the effect such programs have on the students 
who pass through them, the faculty who^ teach in them, ^n(^ the cost to the 
public which finances them, any advancement in the decision making process 
that 'results in^a better program , is welcome. 

* At this point/ considering" the varied ^meanings ,associated with 

• ' •■ • 7 • 

"program evaluation**" found in the literature (see Moss, 1968; Lesainger, 
1970^ Rouche et al.'; 1971; Medsker, 1971), we should clarify jusit what 
is meant by the concept in this chapter. There are four aspects to new 
program evaluation as used here. First of all, the evaluation of a new 
program must be comparative. By that, we mean the actual curriculum out- 
comes should be compared to the expected outcomes - it is obvious to see 
why development of the behavioral objectives are essential when this 
approach to evaluation is embrace^. An egfrlier section discusses 
behavioral objectives in terms of theix development by faculty. With 

"V 

the intended program outcomes stated in behavioral terms, they are 



measurable, and therefore can be compared to the intended outcomes. But 
this is not the end 6f our evaluation endeavor; we should also 'attempt tp 
refine this process by trying to determine what outcomes are due to the 

characteristics of tafle c?uxri^lum and. student characteristics. After all, 

^' ' ' ' 

each student walked into the program with his own repertoire- of 
intellective-demographic characteristics and these differeoces within 

the group could ^Iresult in differences in the outcomes.. As program ". 

' ' ■* ' 

evaluators, we need to find ways to determine those program outcome 

differences- that are attributable to the interaction of program and.^ 

student characteristfics- This then enables the evaluator to more ^ 



identoff)^ thc^e p 



accurately identify' those progr^ outcomes that are attributable to the 



characteristics of the curriculum itself. Having iscjjated these from 

the other ou£corfies, .they can be compared to the hoped "-'f or outcomes,. 

which are to be used for- making judg<|ments about" the; rfew curriculum.' 

* - 
Worthy of further consideration is the identif i^cation of pirogram 

outcomes that are attributable to characteristics, of the curriculum^ (as 

opposed to those attributable to a combination of factors) ^|nd are^to be 

used in the evaluation. Instructional outcomes would be fnclude(| m bhe 

things to be evaluated, as would be the crutcbmes that dpal witl^the 

philosophy or value system of the program. ,This mea^s the pniTlosophy or 

. ■ . ■• ■ '• v', / \ ^ ^ 

value system, of the new curriculum must be established, in^, liehavioral 
terms, just as the instructional components need be. F,urthermore , 
anticipated outcomes can«be stated at two or three levels- of specificity 
as illustrated 'in Figure 2. ilie most general (macro)* lev^l deal with' 
broadly stated oiltcome^ which express a philosophic or value position 
(mentioned in the preceding sentence). These outcomes are likely to 
not 'be directly measurable in behavioral terms. This would be done "bt 
the next level, where the stated dutcomes are in the form 'of measurable 

A 

indices of the more general statements. Then there would be the most 
'specific or micro outcomes, which sample the bel;iavioral outcomes. The 
outcomes to be examineji^in all three levels of specificity must be con- 
sistent with the overall Intentions (i.e. objectives) ' of the new 
curricialum. -This point is stressed because original goals are sometimes 
displaced by the means x (Merton , 1957). The evaluation can 'idei^tify this 
only when the original outcomes are those actually examihed. , Kxampl6 : 
Assume a new briad based electronics curriculum has been in existence 
for just over two years and the fi2;st class ha^ graduated. On§.of the 
general outcomes' of the program was to improve the quality' of electronics. 
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paraprofessidnals mad^ avai^^le to re'gibnal and' state industries (this 

is a broad ^hilosbphi'c outcome), "a more specific outcome might be to 

increase the ability .of electronic *s parapjfofessionals in the use of 

certain electronic instruments in a variety of business and .industries . 

A measurable index o^f this *gr^o\ip of abilities would be the overall time 

required to prepare persons to^opeirate and utilize these electronics 

instruments at predetermined skill leiiels. One of the several micro 

outcomes within this cluster might be the 'time needed to pr,epar.e the 

student^ to operate an pscilloscQpe for a preselected variety of voltage 

and frequency measurements. The above example is a Very limited one,. 
I ' * \ 

since it is restricted to only^ one illustrative outcome at each of the 
-three levels. It should 6e noted that the administration plays a part in* 
the development of the more generaj. goals while the micro outcomes are ' 
dete^rmined by faculty. In a(ituality, tl^e more specific outcomes are more 
numerou^l^ian the, general ones. Therefore, 'a pyranviding of lower level 
outcomes unc^er each philosophic or value statement^ would "fee found. In 
actuality. S^ee Figure 2. ^ ^ . v * 

A fou^rth consideration in evaluation of new programs is to associate 
monetary values, to program outcomes. This woi^ld be an attempt, to measure 
the cost per student far the program, and a cost benefit ratio could be 
.established. It woiJld also be useful in determining the cost of the par- 
ticular program and can provide at. least a partial basis fgr comparing its 
costs with other progranis. Furthermore, cost-benefit ratios can be used 
to assess the relative efficiency of selected occupational programs. As 
an illustration - the cojst-benefit ratio, of a new electronics program in 
college A can be compared to the sa^Se fatio in colleges B, C, .-.to 
determine which are most efcficient. This approach has considerable 



implications for stat^-wide evaluation effort^* Furtl^ermore, it may. 
.also have usefulness within a given college for examination of its 
various occupational program offerings. There are several limitations 
tfb this appr&ach, perhaps the'most important one being the inherenl: - 
difficulty in assigning dollar values to all the outcomes of an occupa- 
tional curriculum. However, careful deyelopment of cost-benefit ratios, 
in^ spite of their limitations, are another source of information to be 
used in evaluating new programs. Although they have not been, widely 
utilized up to iiow (only seven cost-benefit analy-sis studies had been 
reported in a review of thi-s approach by Little, 1970), an increase in 
their use can be expected. • ^ ' ' . 

Another problem related to the evaluation of *new occupational pro- 
grams, which is becoming increasingly more commonplace, has to do with 
the fact that significant numbers of. graduates^ from certain two-year 
occupational programs go right on into a baccalaureate program instead 
of entering the world of work. This is in conflict with the philpsophic 
goal of preparing associate degree paraprof essionals but is in agreement 
with another philosophic goal that more and more of these programs are 
embracing — to provide the first two years of a four-year occupational 
curriculum. The extent to which the foi^me): goal is served determines 
the limitations placed on the latter philosophjic goal. Certain broadly 
oriented programs attempt to serve both these value goals — but for 
different people^ What it reduces to in some cases is that those who do 
reasonably well academically in the associate degree program often have 
the option of continuing toward a baccalaureate degree or seeking .employ 
^ment.^ Some studies have found that surprisingly high percentages 6f 
associa^te degree graduates in certain programs .elect to continue as**- 
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full-time st^uffents in baccalaureate jprograms (Alden, 1^70) . ,In spite of 
the fact th^t many occupational programs at the . associate degree level 
are embracing both pRilosophic goals, and the advanced* degree idea 
improves the attractiveness of the program to certain potential student?, 
It is a contradiction in values and creates |i^s^on witt4irt the program^ 
In an earlier paragraph' it was pointed out that those 6utcomes that are 
attributable to some combination of curriculum and sMdent factors should 
be discounted in the evaluation of that program. Applying this principle 
to the situation discussed here , it would be inappropriate to consider 
the percentage of students who transfer into' four-^fear programs a<? a. 
measure of program effectiveness — there is reason^ to believe that has as 
much to do with the initial abilities of the student as with the two-year 
program which he completed/ i 



Selection of Students for the New Program 



In additibn to his orientation (as discussed in am earlier section) , 
students for a new occupational program should I'be selected on the basis 
of: a) int/srest in the particular occupationa»l area; b) a predicted 
reasonable chance of successfully completing the program, ' ^ , 

Both of these factors deal with the actyal content of the curriculum^ 
Whicji ought to be determined . only after establishment of the behavioral 
objectives, as discussed in an earlier section. Therefore recruitment * 
of students for a new program wou],d likely not begin in earnest until 
the planning of the curriculum, has reached the behavioral objective 
stage. Describing what a program is all about; is probably best done, at 
least from the viewpoint of potential students, in terms of the behavioral 
o^jectiv^s* Telling them about the things- they will learn to do in the 
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program/ along with the kijnds of wor^ styles that they may expect to 
encounter when they graduate, is an effective way to describe a program 
and its associated occupational area. Information provided ^iri this 
manner vould give them a reasonetble 'basis for deciding whether or not 
they are interested in it. This is the first phase of student selection. 

Describing the program in the manner just described would be done 
in a number of places and in a number of ways. The message rcan be 
directly provided to secondary schgol seniors, returning veterans, 
persons ready to switch jobs, and in some cases mothers preparing for 
reentry into the world of work. The most desirable approach is the 
direct one — where someone who knows ahout the program tells 'others about 
* it and remains on the scene to answer whatever questions they might have 

4 

relative to the curriculum, job possibilities, and administrative details 
relative to enrollment. An enthusiastic presentation, pai;ticularly to 
high school seniors, can aro.use considerable interest if the program is 
a. good one,. Second best, in teions of getting the word around about the 
new programs, are announcements in the Vcirious communications media 
likely to be used by potential students (such as loca]; . radio and televi- 
sion stations, the local newspaper, etc.). Third best in terms- of 
.effectiveness, but very frequently utilized because'^cf its ease of 
implementation, is the use of brochures>, booklets, etc, whiqh describe 
the new' program. 

The second phase in student selection begins when a student indi- 
cates interest in, the program. Not everyone should be admitted into an 
occupational program merely because he expresse's a desire to enroll. 
Before attempting to soli-dify his interest in the program, it is probably 
wiser to check into his personal-academic ch^racteristic5,J;Kat are 
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relevant to his chances of successfully completing the program. TJie 
first such review can be merely a rough assessment, which will Suffice 
to identify the most oisyious ones" that are either underqualif ied or 
overqualified for the curriculum. More careful consideration would be 
given to those that aire marginal. The most pronounced unqualified 
applicants should be counseled into^' occupational programs that impose 
lower cognitive demands. The overqualified applicants s^hould be coun^ 
seled in the other direction — into another ocfeupationaX program that is 
more cognitively demanding or into t?he more traditional acadeDjic programs 
in senior colleges and universities. Both types of students described 
above should be counseled into other programs that would increase their^ 
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chances of successfully completing the curriculum they enter. Success- 
ful counseling of this type will reduce the dropout rate of the program 
from present rates (fifty percent and cibove in many two-year colleges) 
to less 4:han one in ten. - 

S.tudent selection requires a cooperative effort of a competent team 
consisting of counselors, faculty, and administrators. The counselor's 
role is to identify the academic-cognitive possibilities of those poten- 
tial students indicating an interest in the new program, the faculty 
could assist in providing curricular 'details to them as requested or ^ 
otherwise considered necessary, and the administrators' role is to 
determine matters relating to classy laboratory scheduling, class size, 
meeting places of classes, and the like. 

It ought to be pointed that prograims that are really good, both in 
terms of what happens during the two-year sequence in' college and what 
opportunities^ await the graduates upoA completion, eventually have little 
difficulty in attracting students into the curriculum. Usually, although 
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it may be heatedly denied, programs that have difficulty in attracting 

4 

Students are bad programs and "the word is out" as far as the students 
and other faculty are concerned. 

Liaison Between the New Programs and the Outside World 

^ In aduiribn to having a well designed program, considerable involve- 
ment between potential employers of the graduates and the educators is 
highly desirable if the program is to attain its maximum success. 
Ideally / there would be a more or less continuous exchange between 
employers and educators. The representatives of employers would con- 
tribute ideas to help keep the program relevant. The faculty would then 
translate these into program activities that result in improved student 
prepa|:ation. 

involvement between educators and employers' can be at several 
levels (Gillie and Pratt, 1971). Foannal relationships, in the form of 
advisory copnmittees are sometimes established. In other cases, employers 
and educators may work together in an informal or ad hoc manner. 

Since advisory committees are commonly utilized, we should examine, 
possible forms they can take* There ^r^ three ma^or types of advisory 
committees in common usage in two-year colleges, they are (Riendeau, 
1967): a) general advisory committees; b) occupational advisory commit- 
tees;, c) joint apprenticeship ^committees. As impli^ed by its name, the 
general iidvisory committee is usually charged with broad responsibilities 
such as reviewing all the occupational programs offered by the college. 
The c<:cupational advisory committee, oa^the other hand, most frequently 
is asked to advise the educators in matters regarding a specific curric- 
ulum. Therefore, an occupational advisory committee should be appointed 
If ' 

upon initiation of a new program. Such a committee could be helpful m 
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the following ways (Riendeau, 1967; Burt, 1967): 1) serve as a communi- 
cation channel between college and related occupational groups in the 
community; 2) assist in the identification of skills needed by the gradu 
ates; 3) suggest related occupational inf6riniciti<?n. that might be included 
in ,the curriculm; 4) assist in finding competent teachers for the pro- 
gram; 5) assist in evaluation of the program; 6) assist in improving the 
visibility of the program in the community; 7) assist in the recruitment 
of^tudents; 2) provide internships aiid cooperative work/study positions 
9) prpvide jobs for the graduates. Concluding, the formation and wise 
utilization of an occupational advisory committee can.be a good liaison 
mechanism for two-year college occupational programs. 

Summary 

The initial step in the design^ t>f occupational programs is the^ 
establishment of behavioral objectives. Having identified these, the 
program designer has^a sound basis for .selection of si±>ject matter con- 
tent, which should be aimed at achieving the objectives. An important 
concern with regard to curriculum design is to determine the program 
orientation. A broad based curriculum is one in which the design is to 
prepare students for a fairly large number of jobs in a broadly defined 
^occupational area. The narrow based curriculum differs in that its 
courses are usually conducted at a practical level and aim directly at 
specific jobs. The determination of program orientation should be made 

4 

primarily on the basis of program objectives and the kinds of -students 
most likely to enroll in the. program. The kinds of students that should 
be sought for occupational program^ can be divided into two categories, 
.which can be called the career oriented students. (who would be best 



served by narrow based programs) and academically orie;ited students 
(who would do best in the broad based type occupational programs) • 

The distribution of courses, in occupational programs is examined. 
Course types can be categorized as occupational, support, and general 
education. There is no evidence at this time to indicate that an 
optimum ratio of these three types ^f courses exist. The laboratory 
shop experiences are essentially the very heatt of most occupational 
programs a^d differ according to progrcim orientation. 

A scheme for the evaluation of the program should be established 
■ and understood by the faculty prior to the beginning of the new curricu- 
lum. A good evaluation strategy will^accurately point to the merits and 

) 

* shortcomings of the program and can be used as the basis for making 

decisions about the future operation of the program. A hierarchy of 

evaluative outcomes/ v^ichl. includes what are called the macro inter- 
s' 

mediate, and micro levels/ and a discussion Of the cost-benefit aspects 

■ . 

of evaluation is included. In the selection of students for new programs, 
in addition to matching students' orientation with program orientation/ 
Other criteria should include: interest in that occupational area affid a 
predicted reasonable* .chance of .successfully completing the curriculum. 
The last segtion of this paper stresses^he importance of establishing 
considerable interaction between future employers and the educators • 
involved in the program/ particularly the use of advisory comniittees. 
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2. THE USE OF FOLLOW-UP STUDIES 
FOR INCREASING CURRICULOM RELEVANCY*'. 



Introdiiction 

. ' Follow-up studies have been a comnvon phencnnena in American education 
for at least several generations* ^There are various reasons given for 
conducting follow-up studies of school gracJuate^ (Little, 1969), but most 
of them have fallen short of*being sufficiently natilitarian f or ^curricu- 

planners. From the point of view of the faculty responsible for 
development of a relevant curricuiiim, the ideal process' would include: 
1) the identification of relevant curriculum topics via research; 2) " 
incorporation of these established 'topics into an revised and updated 
curriculiim. Practical 'educators are aware of the chief defect in this 
entire process — the coupling of the research findings into the actual 
curriculum. More oft€rn than not, the failure i^ due to lack of atten- 
tion^ given to the process by which new ideas are diffused to those who 
should put them to work. 

Curriculum rele^^oncy, while of i:onsiderable importance throughout 
education, has a particular urgency m vocational programs where a major 
goal is. ^preparation for entry into occupations. Assuming that one of 
the major goals of vocational education is to prepare persons for the 
kinds of .activities that would be required of them oti their respective 
jobs, then wq should seriously look into' what is needed by ther graduates 

to compare this with the preparation they actually receive in their 
vocational programs. 



* 

Extracted frcin classroom lectures, March 1973. 



Because of 'our varying economy, and the on-going ai>6| sometim^ j^i 
rapid change in job characteristics, there '^is a need for: ^ Dja mcfee 
direct mechanism to assess the relevancy of existing ^vocational program 
course content to present jobs; 2) development and implementation of 
special in-service teache'r training programs in which instructors a^'e 
taught how to modify their courses so that the content more closely 
matches job needs as ej^pressed by tne graduates. ^ 

The desire to achie^ve the above is not new to vocational educators, 
indeed it has long been a central rational for providing occupational 
education.* The reader should be aware of this fact. What is described 
in the following paragraphs is a continuing attenjpt to improve the ways 
in which we can achieve the "Nirvana" of vocational education — to provide 
students with thos^ most relevant ingredieniss for successful and satis- 
fying occupational performance. Described herein is a proceduire designed 
by this author which utilizes a follow-up ^survey instrument and an in- 
seirvice teacher training workshop for, coupling the findings into the 
curriculum by the teachers themselves. Although the procedure described 
here was performed with two- associate degree vocational programs (elec- 
\^tronics engineering \-echnology and drafting design" technology), the 
author believes the approach and overall procedvires (with some modifi- 
cations to accommodate unique situatiohs) can be applied to most 
secondary and post-secondary occupational curriculums. 

Figure i- is flow diagram of the project described herein. 

4 

Design and .Conduct of the Survey 

The first step in the procedure was the identification 6f those 
topics hypothesized as most important. These were solicited from the 




FLOW DIAGRAM 
FIGURE 2-1 



1. Determination of central top^ics from the faculty. 

^ is* 

2. Design of questionnaire. 

3. Select*ion of the sample. , ' , ' 

4. Mailing and collection^ of the questionnaire. 

5. The findings and translation^ into curricular suggestions. 

6. Identification and the training of change agents and opinion leaders 

7. The feedback .conference. 

8. On-going evaluation of the project, 
'9. Final evaluation. 

faculty members in ^he two programs. Each faculty member was asked to 
respond to "an open-ended query. The topics submitted by the faculty in 
each program were tabulated and those mentioned most frequently were 
chosen. Bec^ase these were considered to be the central aspects of the 
two curriculums by the faculty, it is reasonable to assume that they 
were taught with that type of emphasis by the faculty. Therefore, it 
was felt these curriculum items are the ones in which the graduates 
should be queried with respect to the degree to whidh they are needed 
by the graduates on their present jobs. 



31 . . ^ 

Based upon the above deduction, ^these topics were incorporated into 
a cjpestionnaire. It was mailed to one-third of the graduat^^^f the 
five classes from 1967 to 1971. The graduates were stratified b^^ cur- 
riculum and graduation year, from which the final sample was rantiomly 
chosen*. The electronics graduates were asked to rate twenty topicp and 
the drafting design graduates rated a total of sixteen items.. 

A strategy was inaugurated (Gillie, 1971) in which a series of- 

foilow-up letters w^re sent in an attempt to increase* the rate of 

respionse. More than sixty percent of the sample returned their' 

questionnaire, a procedure that tooK about 4.5 weeks. In order to 

determine, to some extent at least, whether .those who did respond were 

"different" in terms of answers to the questionnaire items, 10% of the 

non-respondents were randomly selected and contacted by telephone. 

Ninety percent of these did send in completed questionnaires. Using ^ 
i 

the results of a £ollow-up test of possible t-tests, (ANOVES/ANOVUM, 

f 

1971) , we concluded there were no significant differences in answers to 
the questionnaire items between: 1) 'early and late respondents; 2) late 
respondents and non-respondents; 3) early respondents and non-respondent 

The Findings and Translating Them into Suggestions for Curriculum 
Changes 

Having identified this homogeneity, we proceeded to analyzTe the 
data with no further consideration given to this point- A linear /** 
multiple regression technique (Hallberg, 1969) was utilized in our 
search for significant relationships between ''topics. Several signifi- 
cant relationships were identified in this manner (Gillie, 1973a). , 

Since both curriculums are essentially mathematics oriented, the 
significant relationships between "need ,for mathematics on present job" 



an<5 several other facta^ can be -used as one* bases upon which faculty 
can consider revising the programs. This is also based on the assump- 
tion that a major program objective is to prepare the^^raSuate to 
perfojfiti in occupations related to the respective curriculum. 

Also of great value in this regard are the ra'tings assigned to . 
"need for mathemati'fes on the present job" and the need for the other 
curriculum topics (total of twenty for electronics and sixteen for 
d]%afting design) on the present jot^. The respondents rated these in 
the fiv^ scale range of "very much," "much," "some," "little," and 
"none." These were equated to numerical values o£ 0, 2y 4/ apd & 
respectively, from which arithmetic means were computed. 

The next step was to identify and tabulate those topics rated in 
the "very much," "much," and "some" needed range by the graduates, which 
ate considered to be the "reliant" items. By the same* token, those 
topics rated in the "little" to "none"" needed range were* identified as 
the non-rel?' '-mt ^opics: * 

Identification 'of Curriculum Opinion ^ Leaders a^^^hange Agents 

The ftext step in the Gurricnl\in .modernization attempt is the *^ 

^ . i ^ ' i ^ 

beginning of the most difficult part of the entixe procedure. If ^uc- 

cessful curriculum changes to be made are to reflect these empirical 

findings, they ntus.t be adopted (i.e. accepted .and" incor^oraJbed) by th6 

faculty. ^ There is a critical coupling process between identifying the 

relevant and non-relevant topics and having''the faculty*: a)^ incorporate 

the relevant ones ihto the curriculum; b) disembody the non-relevant 

/ • * 

ones out of the curriculum. This* process requires the active support 

of two speci'al kinds of ed^icators, change agents' atnd opinion leaders . 



3^ ' . 

*■ • • / 

They are described as folUow§ (Gillie, 1973): 

1. Opinion leaders. are those faculty members who can influence , 

the others to accept the recommended changes. They can be 

identified by queries addressed to .those adihihistjrators who 

''work with faculty on a day-to-day basis, 

. 2. Change agents are those administrators who can provide the 

facilities ^and other means nesded to implerhent the suggested 

V - 

changes. They are the administrators associated with respon- 
sibilities fpr scheduling programs, assignment , of faculties 
and facilities. • , \ ' * 

Thet two*.change agents and^two major opinion leaders, were identified at 

this point in the project. 

Preparation of Opinion Leaders and cHange Agents fbr Conduct of Feed- 
back .Conferences for Faculty ^ ^ 

Having identified the change agents and opinion leaders, ^they were' 

then assembled" Tor the purpose of presenting the findings and ±o solicit 

their leadership. From these meetings the change agents and opinion^ 

leaders agreed upon certain aspects of the findings. Having won. them 

over intor'believing there is a need for incorporating certain curriculum^ 

change?, the opinion leaders and change agents had to prepare presenta- 

tions to the faculty members as a whole.' .This reqi^ired several "train- 

J.iKj" sessions between the change agents, opinion leaders, and the 

researcher^ The chief J)urpose of these sessions was to enable the 

opinion leaders and change agents to prepare themselves for the conduct 

of the faculty feedback conferepce. , , . 



Conduct of .the Feedback Conference ^ 

► ' *» ' ' 

Tl>e resgarcher's r6le is that of a dispassionate source of data ^^r^ 

(' , 

the feedback conference leaders — the opinion leaders and change agents. 
•The leaders role is to prepare a presentation that would include; 1) 
the findings deemed acceptc±>le by them and which they are willing to 
"sell" to the faculty members; 2)' concrete and specific proposals for 
incorporating the findings into the curriculum. 

During and after the presentations, provisions will be made to allow 
faculty to gather in small section groups. This is where the initial 
changes are made. The importance of incorporating the agreed upon changej 
into the curriculum as soon as possible will be stressed. The curriculum 
coordinators (the opinion leaders J.n this case) and the chegige agents 
have indicated their willingness to assist. the faculty members during 
'the transition period. 

State of the Project . ] * ' 

As of this writing, the feedback conference is in the final planning 
stage, with the actual conference scheduled for mid- June of 1973. Aftet 
that/ an assessment of the ultimate success of this approach will be^ made 
one year after the cdnference (Fall 1974) . 
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3. INCREASED RELEVANCE THROUGH CURRICULUM REVISION 
FOR MATH BASED P0s5'-SEC0NDARV VOCATIONAL PROGRAI-IS* 

Introduction *\ ' 

Follow-up studies of school graduates are a relatively common 
activity, although reasons giv^n for conducting them are varied (Little, 
1969) • Many of the reasons allude to^^ desire to obtain some idea of 
relationships between schc^ol program and employment accepted. The 
follow-up study of associate degree graduates, partially described in 
this paper, among *those.with such a concern. 

Curriculum relevancy while of considerable importance throughout 
education^ has a particular urgency in vocational programs where a major 
goal is preparation for entry into an occupation. Assuming that one of 
the major goals of vocational education is to prepare persons for the 
kinds of aptivities reqiiired of them on their present jobs, then we 
should seriously look into what is needed by the graduates and to com- 
pare this with the preparation they actually receive in their vocational 
programs . 

Because of our varying economy, and the ongoing and sometimes rapid 
changes^ in job characteristics, there is a need for: 1) a more direct 
mechanism to assess tlje relevancy of existing vocational program course 
content; 2) development and implementation of special inservice teacher 
training programs in which the instructors axe taught how to modify 
their courses so tliat the content more closely matches job,/ie^ds as 
expressed by the graduates; 3.) avail^ility of the most recently acquired 
job activity information for use by <£lnployment counselors. 

— ^ — ' ' ' ' 

*Bresented at the National American Personnel and Guidance -Association 
d:or.*fcr'j.-.ro in-*nn Diego, California on t'ebtuary 12,' 1973. 

# 



The desire to achieve the above is consistent with the central 

4 

rationale for providiog occupational education. Attempts to achieve 
the "nirvana" of vocational education — to provide students with those 
most relevant ingredients for .successful and satisfying occupational 
performance continues. The study described herein is one such endeavor. 
The procedure includea: a) design of the research instrument; b) selec- 
tion of the sample; c) conduct of the research; d) translation of results^ 
into suggestions for curriculum changes; e) provision of data to counse-. 
lor^ for use with students and graduates; f) identification of curriculum 
opinion leaders and change agents; g) preparation of opinion leaders for 

conduct of feedback, conferences for faculty and counselors; h) conduct 

J' ' 

of the feedback conference; i) initial evaluation of the entire process. 

Desi^ of tHe Rese^rcli Instrument 

*The first step in the procedure was the identification of those 
topics hypothesized as most important. These were solicited from the 
faculty members in the two programs (electrical engineering technology 
EET and drafting design technology DDT) . Because these topics were con- 
sidered to be central aspects of the curriculum by the faculty, it seemed 
reasonable to assime they were taught with such an emphasis. Ther^ore 
i*tVas felt these curriculum items are the ones which the graduates 
shquld be queried as to the extent to which they are needed by graduates 
on their present jobs. Based upon the above deduction, these topics were 
incorporated into the questionnaire. 

Selection of .the Sample , • ' i 

One part of the sample, the 1955-69: graduates / where tho^e used in 
the first phase of the follow-up study which was conducted in 1969-70 
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(Gillie/, 1971) . They were originally selected on a stratified random 
basis where strata were year of graduation and cuririculum (Cochran, 
1953). 'Added to this was a group of the 1970 and 71 graduation classes, 
chosen in the same mamier. Approximately 30 per.cent of all graduates of 

4 

the EET and DDT programs ^ere selected, Ve&ulting in a total. of 665 EET 
and 813 DDT graduates. 

Conduct of the Research 

Having selected the sample, hn earlier devis'ed, strategy (Gillie, 
1971) was 'used in which a series of several follow-up letters were sent* 
in an attempt to increase the rate of response. About 62 percent of the 
respondents returned their questionnaires (420 EET and 491 DDT) while 
another 4.4 percent ware declared "undeliverable" by postal authorities. 
This procedure took about 4.5 weeks. 

In order to determine, to some extent at least, whether those who 
did not respond were "different" in terms of answers to the questionnaire 
items, 10 percent of the non-respondents were randomly selected and con- 
tacted by telephone. Sixty gra'duates were contacted in this manner, and 
54 of them (90 percent) responded with completed questionnaires (29 EET, 
20 DDT, 6 from other programs )^ ^ 

A compar^ison of the responses for six of the major questions was 
made. Flrom the first 25 percent of the respondents, 54 graduates were 
randomly selected. This process was repeated for the last 25 percent of 
the respondents. A series of comparisons between them and the*^ telephone 
follow-up group ^ were made. ^ 

A test among, the three types of groups mentioned above on six ^ 
questionnaire items was conducted. The analysis of, variance for five 
of the six questions showed no difference among the three groups (early 
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respondents, late respondents, telephone respondents). In one of the 1 
analysis a diffe-rence among the three groups was found. Using a follow- , 
up te%t of possible t-te§ts JAN0V:^/AN0VUM, 1971) it was found that the 
telephone group differed from the early and late respondent groups. , 
However, the overall ANOVA which uncovered the difference amon^ group 
means violated the assumption of homogeneity of variance and therefore 
should he interpreted with caution. The group which had the abnormal 
variance was the telephone group. This analysis enables us 'to at least 
suspect there were no significant difference's between: a) earj^y and 
late respondents; b) between late respondents and non- respondents ; 
c)^ between early respondents and non- respondents) , in terms o^ the 
questionnaire topics. 

The Results 

Having identified homogeneity between early, late, and nbri^ 

respondents, we proceeded to search for significant relationships between 

"need for mathematics on present job" and several other questions in the 

instrument. Using a linear multiple regression^ technique (Hallberg, 

1969), four significant relationships were established (^ee Table 3-1). 

These relationships are: 

i. On the average, those graduates who rated "need for mathematics 
otti present job" highest also: 

A. rated "the relationship between present job and associate 
degree program" h'ighest^> 

B. rated "satisfaction with activities associated with present 
job" highest; 'fj 

C. selected activities associated witft "things related" job 
orientation that were most cognitive in nature. Th^ seven 
activities, in descending cognitive level, are: 1) setting- 
up; 2) precision working; 3) operating-controlling; 4) 

' drj-ving-operatin^; 5) manipulating; 6)^ tendii^g; 7) handling; 



D. rated "data related job orientation" highest (where the 
options were "thing related," "people related," and "d^ta 
related," which are described in the Dictionary of Occulta- 
tional Titles , 

Another linear multiple regression analysis was computed where 
"need for math on present job" was the dependent variable and certain 
math related course topics of each curriculum (see Tables 3-3 and 3-4) 
were independent variables. Five significant relationships were idervti- 
fied in the EET prograiji (Tab'le 3-2a) and three significant relationships 
were found for .the DDT curriculum (Table 3- 2b). 

2. ,On the average, those EET graduates who rated "fieed for math 

on present job" highest alsg rated present job need for science 
computer programming, network theory'; and AC circuit analysis 
highest and assigned lowest ratings for semiconductor theory*. 

3. ■ On the average, those DDT graduates who rated "need for math 

on present job" hi'ghest also rated present job need highest 
for science, graphical* solutions, and need for strength of 
juaterials. • \ ^ - 

Statements 2 *and 3 indicate those curricular topics deemed n(ost 
needed by the gi^aduates who also indicated the highest need for math- 
ematics on their present: jgbs. But these relationships only point in 
the direction of the intent of the investigation — to examine the degree 
of relevancy «6f curriculum content. " . 

A more c^i^rect attempt was made by , having the respondents rate the 

need for mathematics and several mathematics based curriculiam topics on 

* 

their present jobs (see Tables 3-3 and 3-4). The respondents rated 

these items in the five scale range of "very much," "much," "some," 

''/little," and "none," with numerical values of zero, two, four, six> 

and eight respectively, from which 'arithmetic means were computed. 

Although such an investigation should not be the sole basis for . 

determining pa^esent- job relevancy of certain course topics, this type 

1^ 
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TABLE 3-3 

LAST FIVE EET GRADUATION CROUPS ARITHMETIC MEANS OF 
"NEED FOR SELECTED TOPICS ON i>RESENT JOB" 



EET 


•67 


68 


69 


70 


71 


Math 


,2.76 


3.10 


3.27 


3.50 


2r.26 


Science 


4.07 


3.61 


. 3.73 


3. 88 


2.20 


English ^ ^ 


2.21 


2.26 


• 2.23 


3. 12 


2.13 


Social 'ffciencQ 


5.86 


6,26 


^ 5.. 59 


5. 72 


1.68 


Report Writing - 


3.03 


3.03 - 


3.50 


3.96 


3.02 


Semi-Conductor Theory 


4.97 


3.55 


4.64 


4.20 


3.13 


DC Machinery 


5.86 


5.94 ' 


5.16 


4.24 


* 2 As 


Trajisistor Circuit Analysis 


5.03^ 


3.87 


4.77 


4.08 


3.07 


Machinery Control' Methods 


4.55 


5.55 


4.23 




2.62 


Spec. Solid State. Devices 


4.97 


3.61 


4.55 ^ 


,4.12 


^3.07 


Logic Circuits 


5.17. 


3.68 


-4.82 


4.56 

> 


3.02 


Integrated Circ^iits 


5.24 


3.87 


5.23 ' 


4.64 


3.2S 


Use of Elect. Test Equipt 


3.59 


2.71 


3.25 


3. 44 


3.49 


AC Machinery 


5.38 


5.29 


3.68 


- 3.^2 


' 3.12 


Computer Progranming 


' 4.90 


4.71 


-5.64 


. 5.88 


'2. SO 


DC, Circuit Analysis 


4.34 


4.19 


.4.50 * 


u 3.92 


' 3.32 


Amplifiers* • 


5.72 


4.71 


5,59 . 


'4:76 


2.99 


Network Theory 


6.14 


5.48 


5. 32 


5.2o' 


2.28 


Electronic Circuit 


5.45 


4.97 


5. 32 . 


5.04 


3.36* 


AC, Circuit Analysis • *, 


4.41 


4.77 


4. 09. 


4.00 


2.93 



Legend: 0.00 = very much 
2.00 much 
4.00 = some 
• ' 6.00 = little 
8.00 = none 
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TABlS 3-4 • * * ' . 

LAST FIVE DDT GRADUATION GROUPS ARITHMETIC MEANS OF 
"NEED FOR SELECTED TOPICS ON PRESENT JOB" 



DDT 


67 


.68 


' 69 


70 




Mathematics 


2 , 5b 


1. 36 


2.57 


3.18 


2.91 


f — 

^ience 

* • 


4. 67 . 


4. 16 


4. 62 


5 . 36 


4. 87 


English ^ 


2. 77 


2. 64 


2 . 74 " 


2.86 


3.09 


Social Science 


6. 


6. 40 - 
k, . . .. 


5.7i 


6.09 


5 . 87 


Freehand Sketch 


2 . 53 


' n3. 12 


3\ 21 


3 . 27 


3.43 


Multiview Lavout 


3 . 20 




3 .71 


3,73 


3 . 5l , 


GTanhir'al ^oliii'inns 


! 

5. 27 


5* 04 


5 . 10' 


4 . 64 , 


4 . 83 


Kinematics 


' 5. 40 


5^ 00 


6. 14 


6. OD 


* 5,96 


^"trenath of Materials 


'4.27 


"4,49 


4 ; 2 4 


4.95 ' 


4.52 


Static Load 


. 5*07 


> 5.04 


5,05 


5.55^ 


5.52 


Dynamic Load 


5.67 • 


5, 76 


5. '33 ' 


5.86 


5-. 70^ 


Analysis of Structures 


4.80 


5.12 • 


4,95 


5^05 


, 4.87 


Manufacturing Processes 


4.80 


5.68 




4.77 


4r65 


Product Design 


4.13' ' 


4,8(^ 


> -4,81 


4.55 


4.83, 


Report V^ritlng 


4. 47 


4.40\ 


^':4.57 


4.77 


5.48 


Computer Programming 


6.. 93% 


i ^•?2 


6, 19 


6.36 


— r - ■ 

6.70 



Legend: 0*00 = ^fery much' 
2.00 = much 
'4.00 - some 
6.00 = little . 
8.00 = none 



df, data is suitable for det.ermining whether the topics ought to be • 
reexamined by the faculty^ The study obtairled relevancy ratings, of 
^selected topics^' f Hgm graduates ,of* th^ classes from 1955 .through 1971. . ^ 
inclusive. One can question, how far back should gain considering 
these responses. Having no "hard and fast" guidelines <;5n this matter, 
the analysis was limited to the* five mo^t recent graduation classes 
(196-7-71). Those topics r'a.ted i;i the "very much^"* "much>".and "some^" 
'needed' range (means between 0.00 - 4.00) by* tH^ graduates 'were then ' 
identified. , ' . . , * - * ' ' ^ ^ ' 

The stronges.t affirmation o'f the'* present jpb relevancy Wc^ found 
fpr six topics in the electronics program and four topics in the drafting- 
design curriculum. The remainder of the topics received , ratings in the 
"little," '*some," to "npi;ie" range (means between 4*. 01 and 8.00),. These 
topi^cs ought to be examined By the respective f.aculties for the purpose 
of determining what reactive measures, in the form of -curriculum i^evi- 
*sions, the respective faculty grqups would consider appropriate. $ 

Provision of Data to Counselors "for Use^with Students and Graduates 

The sarfte data upon which faculty members would reviev. the curriculum 
is also of value to counselors. Provision of these -data in^ the form of 
accurate and easy to understand information, on the re^^ionships of math- 
ematics a'nd certain highly related mathematics topics to counselors for 
use with potential students would j^bvide an additional basis for intel- . 
ligent progr^ selection by students. Such infonnation would enable the 
counselor to inform students of the miniJfen level] of mathematics neededr 
for entering the pro^gram and al^o the mathematics level require'd by the 
graduate in order to function in typical technician occupabiojis. *Ifi>, 



addition, knoWing the degree of relevancy "of the course topics provides 
the counselor with additional dal;a for employment counseling. 

I(jentif ication of ' Curriculum Opiaion Leaders and Change Agents ^ 

Having described the potential the findings for counselors, we 
now proceed to descrifee the most difficult part of the entire procedure. 
If curriculum changes which reflect these empirical findings^ are to be 
successiuliy made, they must be adopted (i.e. acceptecj^ and incorporated) 
by the faculty. A critical coupling prdcess exists between identifying 
'the relevant and non-relevant topics and having the faculty: , a) incor-r 
porate the relevant ones into the curriculum; b) disembody the non-^ 
relevant ones out of the curriculx;un. This pifocess requires the energetic 
support of two special kinds of educators, change agents and opinion 
leaders . They are (Gillie ,' 1973) : ^ 

1. Opinion' leaders are those faculty members who can Influence 
the others, to accept the recommended chang^es. ,They can be 
identified by queries addressed to those aiimiriistirators who 
work with faculty on ^a' day-to-day basis. 

2. Change agents are those administrators who can provide ^the 
facilities and other means needed to implement the suggested 
changes. They are the administrators associated with 
responsibilities for scheduling programs, assignment ' of 
faculties and facilities. ' 

The two change agents (administration types) and two in^jor opinion 

leaders (faculty members who served as**^coprdinators for the programs) 

were identified irt accordance with the criteria aQDOve. 

* *' • - • ' 

Preparation of Opinion Leaders and Change Agents for Conduct of Feedback 
Conferences for Faculty ' ^. 

Having identified them, the change agents and opinion leaders were 

informed of th$, findings and their leadership was solicited.' Af-ter 

having been won oyer into' acceptirig the belief that a need for 
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. , • • " 

considering curriculum changes, exists, they had' to prepare presentations 
to the faculty members as a whole. Several sessions between ^tlie change 
agents, opinion leaders, and this investigator were held for. that 
purpose. 

Conduct of .the Feedback Conference . ' 

The ^researcher's role in the entire process was that of a dispas^ 
sionate .source of data for the feedback conference leaders — the Opinion 
leaders and change agents. The leaders' role was to present the find^ 
ings to the faculty and to establish a climate where an interchange among 

them could take place. Itiis is where the initial changes could be con- 

V 

sidered. Th^ importance of incorporating the agreed upon changes into 
the curriculums as soon as possible was stressed. ' The opinion leaders 

•V 

(curriculum* coordinators in thif case) and. the change agents indicated 
their willingness to assist the faculty members during the transition 
period. - , ^ 

Stote'^of the Project * . 

The feedback conference was conducted in June of 1973. Although* 
actual changes^ resulting, from this effort' will be difficult to assess, 
the response of the faculty at the conference was positive. One of the 
most often stated comments was that they welcomed the opportunity to 
meet with the-ir p^ers for the purpose o1 discussing specific curriculum 
topics. If the attitude displayed by the faculty is indicative of its 
impact upon moder'nizing the curriculums, then^'some classroom teaching 
changes ought to b6 forthcoming in the coming year. 



/ 
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4. VIEWS ON GUIDANCE: 
FROM AN AVA VICE-PRESIDENT—. 



The AVA is a professional association consisting of over 50,000 
members from the 50 states. The commonality among this very large group 
is the fact that its members are proponei^ts of vocational education in 
general, and practitioners of sdpe special^ized aspect of the profession 
in particular. A look at the structure of the AVA shows a total of 12 
divisions, each of which (with] the exception of the New and Related 
Division) represents one of these special sectors, in vocational educa-- 
tion. Guidance is fnciuded among these, and yet, it holds a special 
place in the profession in that it represents a service needed by all 
vocational students, in addition to being one of the specialized prac--, 
tices within the overall profession. Therefore, guidance is viewed by 
vocational educators. in two ways at the same. time, one of which should 
touch every vocational studwt. 

Guidance is one 'of those components in vocational education that 
penetrates every program type in the profession, or at least ought to. 
This phenomenon results in the generation bf some specials problems. 
Because guidance', Imcjst particularly vocational guidance ^ is needed in * 
some form and t» some degree by all students in vocational education. 



it is highly visible for its impact (or lack of) upon the vocational 
programs. ' • , 

Being thought of by everyone often has mixed blessings associated 
with it: guidance and j^jfo^e who practice it ar6 frequently scapegoats 
for many of the deficiencies that creep into the vocational delivery 



*Presented at the Americam Vocationa^l Association arlnual meeting in 
" New Orleans, Lousiana on December^?, 1974. ' 

er|c • ; 
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system. Let me cite typical r but what I would consider patently unfair 

attacks suffered by guidance specialists: (1) They are accused of not 

directing sufficient numbers of secondary school youngsters into voca- 

* * 

tional prograins. The truth is, many adolescents (and their parents' 
agree) don't want to be placed in voca^^iona], curricula. Reasons' for 
this have more to do with vocational educators and the manner in which 
they prepare persons for work than with practices of the guidance 
counselors. (2) They are accused of not knowing enough about the world 
of work to intelligently assist individuals in selecting appropriate 
vocational programs. The facts are that many youngsters don'-t have a 
sufficient experiential basis upon which the^s^n make vocational c^ioices 
with which they will remain for several -years or mo!b^ The research * 
shows most secondary school adolescents are not ready to make such 
decisions (s4e O'Reilly, 1973). It appears that^ .specif ic* vocational 

y ' — ' > ' , 

commitments on the part of most high school youngsters are transistory 
at best and highly subject to influences received from future experiences. 
No gui^lance counselor, even one with a touch of divinity^ is going to be 
able to •of f er an adoles<:ent a substitute for living experiences* There- 
fore,' the guidance "specialists would be no more proficient in this regard 



ven if they were to offer a greatly increased amount of dccupationai in- 

\ 

formation. The difference betweeh vicarious and actual experiences 'is^ 4" 
crucial one for adolescents, a shortcoming for which guidance folks 
should be absolved of. (3) Guidajace counselors are accused of not spend- 
ing enough time with vocational oriented students.^ The troth is, they 
really' don't spend enough-time with any students. The solution, if one- 
cares to seek one, is to invest in more guidance 'persons in^the vocational 
education delivery sysjiem. There appea,rs to be some evidence that such 
advances are going 'to come slowly, if .at all. 



On the whole,' it seems to me that guidance counselors provide a 
ver*y tiseful service to vocational education'; actually it's more thaji 
useful-*it*s absolutely essential. We should strive to see, that quality 
and relevant vocational guidance becomes an integral component in the 
very fabric of curricula in all vocational delivery systems. Vocational 
guidcince specialists should be in frequent touch with every vocational 
student^and their involvement' should begin with prevocatlonal activities, 
continue while the student is actively engaged in his chosen program/ and 
still go on after he enters employment and for some years thereafter. 
Obviously, such involveki^nt requires a tremendous increase in the number 
of vocational guidance counselors on the scene, which translates into 
finances, and this is where the real opposition lie's (i'.e., in acquisi- 
tion of additional funding for vocational guidance related matters) . 

I believe most of the persons suffering through tHis presentation 

know that I am not ^ guidance-trained individual, which is my reason 
# • * 

for speaking so broadly and bravely on the sv±>ject. But sometimes put ' 
of innocence, (or ignorance) emerges* an idea or two that the specialists 
themselves .haven' t thought a^out. I hav^ a proposal for guidance folks 
to consider, v;hich can result in a change that may make vopetional edu- 
cation more realistic for all concerned. First, th^re needs to be 
vocational guidance specialists in greater numbers — to the point where 
there is one available for each fifty or sixty vocationaul .^tudent^. 
Secondly, shoul^i this ratio be'achievec} (i.e., 50 students to 1 voca- 
tional guidance counselor}, then the role,Qf this individual could be 
drastically changed. He would spen<i -little time in^ an office and 
instead, most of his efforts would deal with class^^grom- laboratory related 
activities. 'of Students. He Would be involved in testing, observing. 



interviewing, and analyzing the multiple. interactions going 'on between 
students and' their classroom-laboratory oriented world. . Third, the * 
tinderlying motive behind these intensive and prolonged student obser- 
vation activities would be to identify, the clues which point to a readi- 
ness of the student to move on to something else — which in many cases 
would be direct involvement with an actual job. Specific skill training 
should be delayed until this happens, and only when the student is' 
committed to a job (i.e., he or she has been hired) should he be intro- 
duced to specialized training. Admittedly, this is a far cry from the 
traditional bill of fare in vocational education and wil^^e, resisted by 
many •of the traditional vocational educators as being too radical in 
.concept and impleroentation. K'ost of the "power" in vocational educ^Ltion 
lies in the^ands of such persons sp such efforts will happen only with-, 
in the shelter of an exemplary or experimental program, where the tradi- 
tionalists cannot get their hands on any aspects of it. My fourth point 
is a question: -Will you accept the challenge to get involved with a few 
of us experimentally inclined subject-matter oriented vocational educa- 
tors in such ventures? I hope that some of you will,' -as it is my belief' 
that the above mode. of vocational education is the best approach to date 
fdr serving adolescents in their transitio;i from a school' environment ' 
into ctn actual occupation found to be most conducive to their abilities 
and interests. Because of time Limitations, the prdposal is described 
only briefly he^e (se^ GiLlie, ^1973 for more details) , *but I>would l?e 
happy to refer you to more detailed perceptions on- the matter if you" 
would write to me at The Pennsylvania State University. 

yoy might be interested in knowing, •by the way,' th^t vocational' 
guidance is apparently accepted as an integral part of vocational 



education by many gf the professionals. In a 'recent study (Gi-llie "^and 
Hut chins6n,. 1974) vocational educators were asked: "Do you devote^'any 
of your professional time to activities related to guidance and pl-ace- ^ 
ment?" Just under 70 percent answered in the afflntvative and those that 
answered "yes" spent an average of 11, percent of their time in these 
activities. I would venture to say that these are persons related, to 
cpnventional vocational programs and not the variety proposed above. 3o 
even in the usual vocational fcurricula^ /$l substantial amount of vocational 
guidange-placement service? are needed* But the. proposed new approach 
would call for a heavy infusion of additional vocational guidance coun- 
selors . ^ ' " ' \ 

In conclusion, I.i^elieve vocational educators do perceive the role 
of guidance (iv>st particularly ^vocational guidance) as a irrucial one in 
the vocational education delivery system. I peirsonally would like to* 
see mote interactive-type involvements be.tween vocational guidance ^ , 
specialists, students, and vocational teachers in a direct day-to-day 
"or) the -scene" martnet rather than the "1*11 see y'ou in-^ny office" 
^approach. I,t is my belief that the AVA views vocational guidance as an 
essential component in the' v<5cational delivery ^y^tem'and this is mani- 
fested in the deliberate provision foi; funding for*such efforts in the - • 
f^eral vocational education legislation (PL 90-576) which came abdut 
largely as a result of persistent' efforts by the AVA. Many of us J.ook 
to you for direction in youl: share of the overall endeavor. 'You axe. part 
cf- the vocational education ^family and I'm glad that you are. Thank you. 
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5* A WORD ABOUT. THE AVA': THE NATIONAL SCENE* 

It's a special pleasure for me. to be at your 44tb Annualj Convention 
for several reasons. First, it is indeed heartwarming to be among a 
group of fellow vocational educators. I have always considered ourselves 
a special breed of educators who' are more deeply concerned with preparing 
people for living in the world of work than any other segment of American 
"education. No one can deny that vocational educators .are the ones who 
are trying to do something about this concern. Secondly, those who ^re 
here at this banquet tonight are also leaders in attempts to improve the 
profession of vocational €;ducat^n, otherwise you wouldn't be taking th^\ 
time away from your families and recreational pursuits to be here this 7 
weekend*^ Thirdly, I welcome the opportunity to address vocational edu--' 
cators withm the context of a state vocational association — because # 
state associations need to be strengthened if the AVA and therefore the 
profession is to remain -xxgorous . I hope Mr. Wenroy Smith and I can 
nrovide you with some worthwhile suggestions relative to that important 
matter. 

Tne American Vocational -Association is on the verge of making some 
very important adjustments. These chajiges are needed to help keep the 
AVA and the profession up-to-date. Without some of these alterations 
ahd additions, it will become increasingly, difficult for the AVA to 
serve the profession in an optimal manner. A number of the changes, if 
they are voted upon and approved by the House of Delegates in New Orleans 

next December, , will, in my opinion, signal the begilining of a new era for 

u ' 

\ - . ^ * 
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^ '^Presented at the 44th Annual Convention of the Massachusetts Vocational 
Asspciation in.Notth Falmouth, Massachusetts on May 4, 1974. 



th^ AVA and its role in the vocational education profession. Permit me 
to discuss several of these in a broad manner for a few'minutes First, 
an increase in annual dues is urgently needed to restore th& organiza- 
tion*s budget to a sound, basis. The AVA is already in a deficit spending 
situation and will be even more so this coming fiscal year. Furthermore , 
the situation will become worse if immediate remedial action isn't €aken. 
You might be interested in knowing that the last annual dues increase 
(from $8 to ?12) was inaugurated on July 1, 1968. Since that time, the 
decline in tihe value of the dollar has wiped out that total increase* • 
In addition, as approved by the House of Delega-tes and the National - 
Board of Dirjsctors of the AVA, the services provided by the national 

Office have increased substantially, which creates fuo^ther budget 

V 

demands. Should a large increase in AVA nlembership be experienced within 
the next several years, it will help to reduce €he inf latiori^ry effects 
u^on the budget and enable ,us to (3^ay the next increa'se in annual dues", 
but- will not help us right now. * , 

Second, it will be proposed that departments be eliminated and 

B 

divisions be further strengthened. It is felt that an expansion in the 

' \ 

number of divisions will permit a^greater number of special interest 

groups to provide input into the formulation of AVA governance decisions. 

We know that vocational education will touch the lives of the.^majority 

of Americans, some even three to six* times during their working life 

spans. Therefore ,^ it is important that: the AVA continue ^o be the'vehi- 

cle for diverse professional 'vocational^ educators to have ^ meaningful 

input to, the profession of vocat^,onal education. Although the categories 

of home 'economics, trade and industrial, agricultural, and ?o on, are 

• • » • * 

indeed important' and should be retained, there are others (perhaps many 



others) thaft will cut. across these traditional divisions An example 

is those efforts that fall within the generf c^lassif ications of adnlt • 

vocational' cajpeer. changing*. education, various/forms of> other' adult and 
' I ' • ; ^ ft ' ' ' 

'continuing voca*ti6nal. ecjucation df* specific and short''-%^inn natute 4 

(particularly for upgrading and updating purposes) . ra€ proposed 



realignment of divisions and remoyal of departments (which^have b^eri 



1 



notoriously impotent in some cases in the past) introduces the flexibil- 



' ity needed to accomplish these important trends in our profession.. 

•Another important movement that can be easily incorporated in the, 

proposed reorganization i$ the movement toward, increased cooperation 

among voca.tional institutions of a 11^ stripes within the several states* 

I*m sure many of us here, particularly since the years immediately 

f611owiTig the passage of thp Vocational Education Act o^"^63/ have 

experienced directly or viewed some tension between the various. elements 

m vocational 'veduqation. There have been skimishes in some places 

between: » (a) secondary, and post-secondary elements; (b) community 

colleges and area vocational ^schools; (c) area vocational schools and 

secondary schools; (d) community colleges and other elemehts in the 

♦ 

vocational education delivery system not listea above; (e) private- 
proprietary and public vocational schools at various levels and institu- 
tion types • The introductipn of comparatively large • arrtounts of federal 
» * * 

doll^ar^ into the mainstream of vocational ^education at the state govern- 
ance level has sparked such skirmishes ^for these funds.' We all know, » 
' at this point, that the public in general and legislators in' particular 
take a .dim view of such struggles within vocational education and, in 
my ppinion, such skirmishing diminishes the effectiveness and prestige 
of our profession. M«ch of this could hava been avoided if all groups * 



V 

had joined ,to'ge the r earlier 'in a cohesive .professional associatioa li^ce 

; ' • 

the AVA. Jhe AVA wa^ caught in the cross-fire in soitie ways and has in 

some places, especially Itessa^chusetts- and New .England, acquire^^ the ^ 

* ♦ ' ' * 

reputatio^^n of being. a professional organization primaifily for secondary 

sdhooX vocational" eduqator^. While the majority of, pur nation*s . ' » 

vocational educators do associate themselves with secondary ^cljool^f 

there are o^^r important elements out there, ^as indicated above, whV 

categorize themselves differently. The new organizational scheme per- 

mits easier establishment of, such new groups within the AVA, including 

, one or, more whose major interest will be in the coordina^ive and 

cooperative aspects of the profession, where schooling level will not 

' •• * • • • 'J 

be a- significant factor. The point is we must continue to" work har^ to ^ 
* ' ^ ' ,''.»* 

expand the image of the AVA — it i$ an organization devoted to -the 

** 

ultim^t^ .improvement of all vocational e<^ucation> regardless of subject 
matter specialization and institutional lev^l. I believe the prop6s^ 
changes in" strengthening divisiops ^nd eliminating departments will ^ 
permit* the AVA tfe accojf&nodate ^these kinds of movements in our profession. 

Also proposed is a new approach to the higher' leadership ''of »the AVA. 
One of the by-law x:hanges to be placed before the House of Delegates in 
New Oirleans this 'December wij.1 be to* establish the positions of . ^ 
presidftnt-elect, president, "and , past-president. This arrangement will 
enc±>le the newly elected president t6 spertd a' one-year "internship"' 
before taking over the leadership and also^ provide the president with ^ 
the ongoing advice and support of his predecessor (i.e., the past presi- . 

jient) • Spch an^^rrangetnent will providfe a continuity of leadership that 

> •* 

is ,so important to a professional association like the AVA. 



Certain elements within the propogeBw. reorganization of the AVA will 



better enable the association to provide natic^al leadership for the- 
total prograin^Of vocational education. ' The* AVA has consistently pro-- 
vided input '^to" federal legislative matters related ^to vocational 

^educat:io;i, and will likely .continue^, tp do^so. The annual national con- 
^y^ntiori is well known for being perhaps the most significant forum^-for 
the profession. Attempts to" further ' impj^^ve the ^utility of the national 
convention to the profession and the merobjership are -in the offing. ^ 
Increased services in the nation,al office in Washington will further^ 
enable the AWJ^ to assist state vocational associations and state bureaus 
pf vocational education in .their efforts to improve. the profession at' 
the state level. ^ ' 

Another, very important aspect in the reorganization, I s^e it,- 

" is the strengthening of the state organizations.' Th'ere has been, and 
will continue* to be, considerable discussion on this. issue. Many . 
members believe a confederation of state* organizations ought to be the 
basic framework of the AVA^ There needs to be, in my opinion, a better 
mechanism whereby the state vocational organizations can alert the 
national organization of their need^, interests, and concerns. Many 
state organizatio/fe are indeed active and viable, but on the other hand, 
ma^ny are not.' Should we wait until a state organizatibn is represent- 
ative of th^ vocational educators in that state before it is taken 
seriously? Or should we accprd such ''recognition to a state, organization 
initially? Som^ believe '.the provision of such built-in opportunity in 
the first place will make it easier for membership to develop a 
•viable state organization. I would suspect there are people in this 



room who would agree^with the /irst proposal and, on.thd other hand, 



there are, others who would side with the second. What cuts across the 
entire argument, I believe, is that state organizations of the AVA do 
need to be given more attention by the national organization. • I a*feree t 
with that statement, and as a .member of the National Board, ydu may rest 
assured of my active suppo^-t for that position. ' , ; 

I want to'braefly talk about the chronic problem in the New' England 
and middle-atlantic sections jof this country relative to AVA membership-, 
^en one examines a^ctual AVA membership and >. oupctres it to potential 
membership, most states^ in this region are far below their potential 
membership. I'm not blaming you for this — I know full well how you are 
devoting a considerable amount of time (with, little or no financial ^ 
compensation) to i:he profession through your AVA state organization. 

doesn't have to be an expert in th^se matters to know that the con- 
tributions an or<3anization can make tcr^its profession has much to do 
with the proportion of the total profession it represents. , I think 
there are two basdc reasons why many professional vocational educators 
don't belong to the AVA: 1) they don't- really know that much (if any- 
thing) about >it; 2) they don't believe i€ can do anything toward - 
improving them professionally. 

What can you, as an individual member of the AVA, dp about it? I 
believe much can be done. We need^ to begin ^t the grassroots level. 
Each of us could 'ijfiformally organize a small "cell" of vocational edu- 
cators in our school. The basic purpose 6f* the cell would be to provide^ 
a highly localized forum for common problems in vocational education. 
This is a challenge, but^ it is known to be an effective mechanism for 
strengthening and -improvement of the profession. Corrolary to this, of 
course, is to urge these individuals to join thje state and national 



vocational associations. Should the cell become sufficiently large, a • 
local vocational "chapter" can be formed. The cell or chapter is your 
most effective conduit for communicating with vocational educators at 
the state and national scenes, as well as the local level. It will be 
persons like yourself who can tell other professional vocational educa- 
tors 'about the AVA and how it can help them be better professionals.- * 

Finally, I ^ant to eJcpress my cdnfidence in your ability to help 
move the AVA toward bec'omiSig an even more impoi:tant professional 
organization. Furthermore, I want to express my appreoiation for the 
great efforts expended by you up to this point in t^fme^. The, whole thing 
starts with you, in your places of professional employment. You have 
done just fine up to now, and the entire vocat ional/ education profession 
is indebted to you. Thank you. ^ 



6. THE ROLE OF THE STATE VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
AND THE PROFESSION OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION* 

The umbrella of the profess^n of vocational education is the, 
American Vocational Association, Mr. Burkett is- going to provide you 
with considerakfle insight into some of the important impacts the 
national association has and is making' upon federal legislation and other 
national matters that pertain to vocational education. The AVA has been 
active and reasonably successful in keeping lawmakers ahd leaders at' the 

r ■ o • ' 

national level aware of the importance of vocational educati^on ,in the • 
American educational system. Furthermore, the AV J6umal among the 
most highly regarded professional journals in the nationlw/ 

Ideally, each state should have a vocational associi'tion that can 
continuously address itself to the state level concerns £>f the profession 
of vocational education. The state association could be the vehicle for 
several important activities, including: 

A. Assist in the preparation and passage of state legislation 
related to vocational education; 

« 

B. Provide various professional services for vocational students, 
faculty, and administrators; i 

C Provide a statewide forum through publications and conferences, 

for the contemporary issues in vocational Education; 

} 

D. Provide the impetus for establishment of*^ local "cells" or 
chapters of vocational educators which would then ^erve as 
local or regional forums for the significant issues in voca- 
tional education. 
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The major commonality running through each of these proposed 

\ 

activities is the continuous concern for the improvement of vocational 
education, along with its professional and student constituents. An 
association devoted exclusively to the professional concerns of its 

; 

members need not differentiate betwee;^ administrators, faculty, students, 
laymen, and legislators, since such concerns ignore such distinctions- 
In this fact, as I see it, lies the chief strength of a professional 

i 

state vocational association. 

All of us are aware of the rapid spread of faculty unionism in the 

public schools, which began at the secondary and has now spread to the 

post-secondary level of education. The positive and negative aspects 

of unionism in a school have been debated rather heatedly in many 

places. I recently witnessed sucn an exchange at the Technical Education 

National Seminar m Atlanta. Charges were hurled from both sides, but 

when It was all over and the guns were stilled, I came away- with the 

feeling that the entire, discourse was concerned exclusively with the 

giving and taking of monies and services between the management (i.e., 

boards of education and trustees) and faculty (i.e., union negotiators). 

I don't <^eny that such a situation mght be necessary m some schools, 

but I would hasten to rnsist that the vocational educators^ professional 

development and cpncerns don*t fit into that type of framework. A state 

vocational association expressly inter-ested in professional matters only 

'I 

IS the one viable way of maintaining stfeitewide interest in the profession 
of^ vocational education. Unions and boards (of education or trustees) 
negotiate m terras of all educators witho\>t"^dealing with the tinique 
elements m the profession of vocational education. Such a condition 



IS understandable from the negotiations point of view— but 4f our ' , 

' ^ . . 

profession is to grow and improve and thereby remain viable, we need 

something' mor^. ' * • ' 

I recently had the privilege of addressing an annual state as'sqci- 
ation convention in New England. , After conversing with several leaders 
of that group, it was clear *to me that vocational teachers in that* state 
felt their 3oining a union-type association would, take care of all their 
employment, concerns, including the professional aspects. The very high 
annual du§s of such linions, m the neighborhood of $150, further dis- 
courage teachers from joining their state vocational association. 1 
understand this. same oroblem exists in other states. We need to addre ss 
ourselves to this dilemma m a straightforward manner — vocational teachers 
need to be told that regardless of their oosition relative to faculty 
.unions, they must be' active'un an association that is cToncemed with , 
purely professional matters. This is a most difficult task, since- the 
''payoff" from pa-rticipation in professional associations ^is ^largely in 
such intangible things as being more knowledgeable in your vocational 
specialization, more aware of ' other activities going on in vcrcational 

» t 

education, more well-read on recent trends in the profession, etc; 
There is , no' immediate increase in "the tyS^e-home, pay , *^days off," etc. 
But, in spite of the non-tangible returns,*! believe most vocational 
educators are sufficiently orofessional in their outlook to be /willing 
to oarticioate in a state vocational association i? the message is 
carried to them. ^ Each of us in thif meeting can help by (a) aggressively 
• r^ecruiting membership for the Pertnsylvania Vocational Association and 
AVA; (b) participat^ing in the first annual PVA Conference which will-ie 
held here on Friday and Saturday, September 27 and 28. Election of 



6& . • 

officers for 1975. will be held at that time, along with a series of 
.presentations on topics and issues pertinent to vocational education in 
the nation and the Coinmonw;eait:h. We're hoping that at least three hun- 
dred people wxll attend th4s first annual event. More information will 
be forthcoming from Nancy -Gilgcinnon , whp will coo5:dinate the conference; 
(c) provide information for thB forthcoming quarterly newsletter, which 
will be edited by Nauicy Gilgannon. 

And that''s what^,;&oday ' s meeting iS .all about. The presentations 
today will hopefully provide some thrust toward helping vocational edu- 
cators and strengthening the Pennsylvania Vocational Association: 
Lowell Burkett, Wenroy Smith, and Jan^ Shafer are especially knowledge- 
able m such activities. Th^ir sharing of sc^e of their experiences 
with us today will likely assist us in our attempts to enlarge and 
improve the Pennsylvania Vocational AssociaXion. Your help, along with 
t *%hat of all other vocational educators you can enlist, is needed now. 
rnis IS the "year to build up the PVA, so that it can be the sta^te 
association to serve the vocational education profession in the Canmon- 
wealth. We're here to help our profe'ssion, and I know we will succeed. 
Thank you. . • . , 
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7. MISSION OF THE DEPARTl^lENT OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION: 
GRADUATE STUDIES AND RESEARCH IN THE FUTURE* 



Th6 future* of graduate studies and research In vocational education 
can be predicted bnly m terms of perceived general trends in the pro-^ 
.fession of vocational education. Contrary to what might be said by . 
pthers in ot.her places, the "future of graduate studies and research is 
not heavily dependent up6n the' need for professional vocational educa- 
tors. Tne key component is the overall acceptance of graduate studies 
and research m vocational education. Fortunately, as indicated by 
Dean Hferr yesterday^ • the University regards our Department. mission m 
this regard as. worthy of support. This txDint needs^ to be stressed 
because, in ©y- opinion, there w^ll be a substantial change in the focus 
of the t:ol lege persons receiving an education in the next few years, 
as implied by Dean Shyder. * * • ' • 

Even though, theoretipally , 80%^of the population is m 'need of 
son>e forn> of vocational education -at one time or another, the actual 
percentage of our people who will receive such educational services 
vwLthm the f;:aiDewo2fk of educational institutions 'will not change very 
much m the years ahead, if at all {in my opinion). Since this is ^ 
rather somber statement and caji be challenged, an explanatio;i is in 
order. The chief reason b'ehmd. this is the dual vocational education* 
system, which really began with the passage of the Manpower Development 
and Training Act- in 1962". The dual system is now a fact and a very 
obvious one .at that. in'1964, new enrollments irt federally assisted' 
work and training programs totaled 278,000. This increase^i to an ' 

: - ' t . 

♦Tiresented to Department of Vocational Education Inservice Seminar* . 
Presentation on >iay 23,, 3.974 • • : 



estimated 2.35 million persons in 1973 (OMB, 1^74). In 1973, over 13 
types'of training' and 30b assistance programs -were includ^ed in the 
Department of I*abor thrust -Only six percent* of the j:otal>2,35 million 
enrollment were involved in institutional traihing (i.e., public second- 
ary post-secondary schools). Federal outlays totaled more than 3.4 
billion dollars for these activities. You might be interested in know- 

.this included: $771 million for institutional training fof whicl\* 
only a small fract;Lon was used in public vocational schools and colleges 
$566. million for ort-ther-^ob training; $824' million for vocational reha- 
bilitation; and 1.285 billion dollars for: work support (op. cit.). It 
should- be noted that the 30b placement .history of these programs has 
been good, ranging fr6m a hzgh of 80% fox on-ths~3ob I-IDTA, programs to 
several special efforts with records of about 30% placement (WIN and' 
PEP). The average employment rate for all 13 programs was 45%. The 
programs, alchough dealing with the t)ar6 to 'train and hard to employ 
components of our work force, have employment .rates that compare favor- 
ably with those of traditional public wcational school programs. The 
point I am trying to make is such efforts are viewed with positive regard 
by Cdnaress ^^d many 'sectors of the business-industrial community. There 
fore,. It IS likely that vocational education funded by way of the^*^Depart- 
%ent of Labor, asT opposed to HEW funding, will remain a viable, if not^ 
the ma3or, e^-ement ih the thrust of vocational educatioo on the national 
scene. It 'should be .emphasized .t^hese types of persons Iwho are hard to 
employ and hard to tram) have been consistently Ignored by traditional 
vocational education. . , * 

Recently enacted Federal legislation called the Ccmtprehensive 
Employment i'ralnmg Act, is* about to be funded.. Considering the turmoil 
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going on in Washington these days, there may be some unforetold*dhanges 
in the amount of funding. Mr. Burkett, Executive Director of the Amerr- 
can Vocational Association, has recently estimated the' initial allocation 
for CETA will be about two billion dollars, of which only five percent 
is earmarked for state vocational educa1:ion bureaus. It should be said, 
by the way, that "public vocational education was originally destined to 
be shunted out of the finding entirely, ctnd this was changed only^ after 
considerable pressure and testimony by several key officials of the AVA. 

Other national legislative ferment is gping on -at the same time, and 
is still in^the early planning states. The Vocational Amendments og 1968 i 
(which have a five-year mandate) is to be reconsidered by the Congress. 
A special AVA Task Force is drafting tentative legislation with the hope 
of p^suading Congress to accept it as the replacement of the 1968 Amen(l- 
me'nts in 1975. Although closure on this matter is not yet at hand, it 
appears that the new .proposed bill will have f ive ma jor parts or titles; 
they ate: 

h. General Provisions (for planning of vocational education); 

2. Pre-Vocational Education Programs (occup'ational awareness, 
orientation, aod student exploration of employment opportu- ' 
nities) ; ' 

3. Vocational Education Program Support (secondary, post-secondary, 
youth — young adults — adult; studejit organizations; private and 
proprietary schools) j 

4. Vocational Education Program Services (teacher- education, 
leadership development, placement and follow-up, student 
support programs, vocational guidance cuid counseling);* 

. • ' 

5. Vocational Education Applied to Research, Curriculum and } 
Demonstration Programs (applied research, curriculum develop- 
ment, demonstration and implementation programs, leadership 
development) . * . 
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A very rou^ estimate of the annual revenues retired to implement 
the present thinking in. terms of the above titles , according to Mr* 
Burkett, is 'about two billion dollars (about the same as proposed by 
CETA) ^ The- present rate of federal .funding for the 1968 vocational 
amendments is about a half billion dollars. It should be noted that in 

1971 the total national (federal, state and local) spending for voca- 

* » 

tional education in public schools and colleges totaled just under 2.1 

billion dollars (Lerrier, 1973) while in 1972, 2.7 billion federal dollars "\ 

were unvested in the Department of Labor vocational education effort 

(Lemer, 1973). In other words, the public vocational school component 

of the dual system is already, in terms of total funding support, the 

smaller of the two. . 

Of significance to our discussion* today is that the dichotomization 

of vocational education is more or less forcing the public school sector 

to assume responsibility only for training, of the young — in-school ^ 
> 

persons with more or less* traditional backgrounds and needs. The legis- , 

lation funded through the Department of Labor will give that part of the 

duality the responsibility for" train-ing and job seeking of non traditional 

youth (i.e., disadvantaged, hard to' train, hard to employ, etc.) and 

j 

adjalts m need of mid-career changing or occupati;"i^nal adjustments. 

Vocational education graduate studies and research r departments, 
.while theoretically able to negotia^te contractual agreementrs with the 
Department of Labor, will likely Continue to emphasize the graduate 
•studies and research services for the more "liraditional public vocational, 
schools and colleges. Should the 1975 Vpcational Amendments, in the 
general form described in an earlier paragraph, become a reality (which 
appears good at this moment) and at the level of fundj.ng indicated 



(which i think is too -high) , the graduate" studies and research efforts ^ 
may continue at about the present rate. The Labor o'e^artment Jiegislatidn 
(i.e., CETA) of fers' little real support for such efforts, and sta€e 
legislators have.nat been generous in these areas either.* . . 

Therefore, the* 1975 Vocational Amendments will likely be the major 
federal source for graduate studies and research in vocational education. 
Title IV in the new legislation will provide greater thrust in the . 
direction of placement -and fpllow-up, which is an area in which the 
research elements of departments of vocational education in large uni-» 
versities can become more deeply involved. The leadership development* 
section of Title|lv would Jilso" be a logical graduate studies effort of; 
such depa'lrtments , of course. 

• The edtire Title V portion of the proposed legislation win become - 
a logical concern for graduate studies and research in departments such 
as ours. The big question, of course, is how 'much of the total appro- 
priations will be earmarked for graduate studies and research. Frankly, 

I do not detect any burning. desire on the part of the vocational educa- 

- • *' 

tion community at lairge^ to spend greater amounts 5f money for gradifate 

studies and research in vocational education than is found. today. 

• ) 

Research, not warmly regarded ^a^yyhe re in education, is even less _^ 
regarded in vocational education kn most plans. » Ever) un^yersities that^ 
proport to endor^ such efforts proceed to contradict themselves by. 
failing to translate words into ' funds . Ironically, even some persons 
in many states who have the responsibility for dispersing' funds for 
vocational* research at the state level have tendencies to not want to 
supgort certain types of vocational research — ,some of which* is very* 
badly needed. (I wish to add Pennsylvania is not one of these at this 



time.) The same lack of desire is found relative>0 s5>onsorinfa gradi^ate 
vpcational educcftion and will become even more pronounced as the Surplus 
of teachers and administrators catches u^' with us in. vocational, educa- 
tion (and it wi^l) . - ' V 

But th^xe -is some evidence, that the graduate studies — research 
aspects of vocational education are of increasingly greater interest to 
the universi.ty. Perhaps a major -reason is that services 'in graduate , 
• studies and' research in vocational ediK:ation are a, natural extension of 
the land grant concept ,^which this university continue^ to accept as ' ^ 
one of Its charges to its constituents.' My hope ami opinion is tthat the 
UniversiTty will modestly increase its support for vocational ^studies 
and research as the federal sources of funds becojjje more difficult to 
*come*by. I would ^predict, that we will hold our own (or beTcome slightly 
smaller) , provided" we maintain a research output at, or above our' present 
level -in terms quality. )As indicated by Deap Herr yesterday, quality 
is of greater importance^ th^rv quantity. Furthermore, we must continue 
to genera ^ high calibe^'master 's and doctoral graduates. "I was pleased 
toliear DeaT^^err state that tiie graduat^tudies-research efforts of 
this Department have provided us^ with considerable natipnal, visability 
iR recent years, and it is essential tihat this )oe maintained. ' The 
initial impetus in titis direction wa's provided by the late Dr. Josfeph 
T.* Imoellitteri. feel we can further improve in this regard, and 
, believe we ^will do so in the dmmediate future. Although we cannr6t 
predict a growth-type budget for* these ^ important activities, I btelieve 
we Will improve the quality of our research and graduate even mofre^out- 

's-t^din^ master's and doctoral persons. When cojnpared with otl|ier 

' /• * ^ } 

elements in niniversity education, both''* locally and nationally/, our 



futurfe looks, good. Thank you 
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8^ THE FUTURE OF VOCATIONAL TEACHER, 
EDUCATION IN THE UNIVERSITIES': AN ESSAY* 



Background Informationi Introduction 

Vocational teacher education is a complex human relations enter- 
prise. Four of its .major dimensions^ ar^ : the faculty .(teacher educa- 
tors) , the trainees (in^sd^ice and potential vocational teachers) , the 
school (the universities an'd^ state colleges providing vocational teacher 
ediJcatioa- programs) , and the curricula (baccalaureate, mastez^s, and 
doctoral programs, certification courses). Of maximum i^nportance is the 




overall impact these dimension^ of vocational teacher education have upon 
the preparation of students in vocational programs in the various insti- 
tutions (i.e., area vocational schools, comprehensive high schools, 
community and junior colleges, proprietary schools, and penal instit-u-' 
tions) . 

The future of vocational teacher education is, for the most pa^, ' 
going *co be determined by the need for additional vocational teachers, 
administratojTs , and other leader types, as perceived by the overall 
public and edub^^onal community. Should the need be ,se^n to be as 
g-reat or greater than that for other kinds of professional educators, 
then it will lilcely receive financial support at the present 6r higher * 
levels. Assessment of tfl^ need for vbcatipnal teachers is a difficulty' 
tark. The great number of variables which has effect upon the number 
of vocational teacher positions available in^a giyen state or the nation 
precludes the design 6f any simple device for computing such a -figure. 
The major varlcibl^s. tWat impinge upon this include: 1) fertility of the 



*A modification of a position paper prepared at The Pennsylvania State 
,<Jniversity in November, 1973. ; ' 
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past 10 to 20 years; 2) number of adults vho seek job recycling, skill 

updating,^ or upgrading*; 3) in--out population migration trends of the 

region in question; 4) rat^ of teacher . turnover; 5) predicted rate of 

growth of the. number of students enrolled in vocational .education ;^ 6) 

- rate of* preparation of V(jcational teachers. ; ' 

^ * - 

Background Information; National . * 

Fertility / From 1950 through 1970, children aged 5 to 19 in the 

continental United States increased from 34.'9 million to 59.5 million, 

a 70 percent increase. This is the group from which will come those 

individuals who will seek initial job preparations during the next 

decade. There has been a decline in fertility in the United States 

since 1957. Some experts believe a cyclical rise in American fertility, 

temporarily postponed by liberali^&d state abortion laws, will take 

effect within a few years (Davis ,1973) . But even with a continuation 

of the fertility decline, a reduction of population in the 5 to 19 year*- 

old group would not be experienced for many years. The rate of increase 

of people in thi^ age group will likely -decrease which will create a 

leveling off of tlie total numbers, but the actual numbers will pot 

f , ' * 

decrease for some .time {Lerrfer, 197d) . Therefore, the changes in birth 
rate will not have a severe immediate effect on" the numbers of new voca- 
tional students. ^ 
, Mid-Career^ Change .. A phenomenon which *is causing increased enroll- 

ments in vocational students is adult and continuing education efforts. ' 
Worker retraining, or mid-career change, is^e coming more widely recog- 
nized as a major vehicle for* overcoming the effects of such dysfunctional 
♦ elements within our work force as * job dissatisfaction (0-TooJ.e/ '1973) . 

i • . -^ : ■ • . . •■ 
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The major impetus for the desire to undergo mid-career change by many 
workers is derived frohi three societal developments: a) the increasing 
rate of technological, economic, and cultural change — the commitment to 
one lifelong occupation is no longer as feasible as was the case with 
past generations; b) workers now ,live long enough to have a^40 year work- 
ing life— a long time to spend in, a single career; c) maHy low level 
workers have increased expectations which can be achieved by way of a 
career change. Vocational education is an available societal mechanism 
for implementing ^this important need for mid-career change. Although 
the basic financial support (most importantly, a living allowance that ^ 
provides the recycling worker -with sufficient funds to support his family 
at the level to which he is accustomed) has not been f^lly worked out on 
a widely acceptec^ basis, the need, for such provisio^ has been recognized 
for some time (O'Toole, 1973; Striner, 1972; Holt, 1971? and Okum, 1963). 

In light of these societal pressures, one can Expect an increase in 
mid-career Ichanges. The potential magnitude of this ^phenomenon is sub- 
stantial. Assuming that an individual has a working life of 40 years 
and he is to make one career change during that time (considered an 
extremely conservative estimate), then it can be- predicted that about 



one-fortiet^(2 .5 percent) of the work force, which presently exceeds 



84 million, will be involved jLn carreer changing in any single year. 
Translated into numbers, a total of more than two million adults would 
be engaged i^ such career preparation activities' annually. It should be 
noted that this approaches the entire community college enrollment of 

) 



V^ll (AACje Directory, 1973). In addiction to this, many vl^rkers v/i^l 
§fe^k training for upgrading and updating themselves in their ^^^j^fc/^''" 



• jobs; which can eaSily aiilount to another 2.5 percent of the enti^^ff^c^tk 
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force— an additional two million or mop€T'''^r^^ is Reasonable to assume 

that there will be an increase in adulV voca^onal education enrollijents 

to^.as^high as five million individuals annually.' ^ ^ , 

( ];ncr!ease in Secondary Vocational Education . Another soujpe of 

vocational students in the immediate future will be youngsters in the 

15-20 year-old group. Witfi the continued federal support of vocational 

education (PL88-210 and PL90-576, for example)., the states may expand 

vocational programs, so that^ the majority of secondary students will 

receive some type of vocational education. Appro^pimately seven million • 

students were enrolled in federally reimbursable vocational education 

classes in 1966-67. (Silverman and Metz, 1970). These were categorized 

as: 3.5 million secondary ystuden€s ; 0.5 million post-secondary students; 

ahd 2.9 million adults. During tJ\^-same peripd, 16.5 million students 

were enrolled in s^condSry (grades 9-12) schools (SilyermanJ and Metz, 

■1970). If ahi^t three-fourlihs of secon<3ary students we^re provided some^ 

form of vocational education, the secondary sohool, enrollments in voca- ^ 

/ . . 

tional education would increase to 12 million. There are' indications 

with the increase in th0. njomber of area vocational schools to over 2,100 

in 1972 (AVS Directory, '1973) find th^ corresponding increased demari^ for: 

vocational preparation, that 'secondary vocational educatidn enrollments 
* * ' • 

^■will- continue to increase. This cqincides with the reality of the 

' * #' 

■> • . . 

situation in which onXy 20 percent of the population ^can expect to enter 

the professional rd^iks (Lemer , -1970) . S'ubstantiatio^ of this continued^ 

growth is found in that secondary vocational programs in 1969 increased 

to eight million (Kay, 1970). Added to this impetus is the continued 

growth of < post-secondary ^vocational eiduc^tion, particularly in the l,]l40 

community colleges. One study reported that about 40 percerit of the^. 
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community college enrollment was .in vocational programs (Gillie, 1974'. 

Should this trend continue, upward, as is expected, then the •niinber of- 

vocational students in coninunity colleges will grow^unti^ more than half 

* ♦ ♦ , . 

of their enrollments 'will -be in vocational curriculums. 

Therefore, it is^easonable to bfelieve-'that the number of students 

* in vocatibnal cvrricij^a- will in.^ease in absolute 'nuinbers because of: 
al jthe increased acc^tance of .^cycling workers, cifnmonly called mid- 
career change, as a J^ecessary component in the national economy; b)^ the ^ 

* increase in the number of persons seeking updating and upgrading of 

vocational skilly in their present occupations; c) a greater proportion 

of secondary school students having access to vocational education, pe'r- 

haps up to is petpent of the total; d) an increase in the number of 
• * * 

^ .student's m post-secondary vocational curriculum, perhaps up to 50 to 
75 percent of that total. * ^ . . 

, ' '. Vocational Sttad^nts and Teachers . The- national rate -of- growth irr 
the number of vocational students and teachers between 1963 and 1969 is 

* displayed in Table I.. Tl-ie stur'cn*-, -"^^ icher* .uuxo remained relaLxvely 

- -constant duting. these years indicating that the inc^reoise in vocational 
« 

eachers has apparently, kept up with the growth *ixi the' number of students, 
The average secondary' ^ocational class corfsisted of 21 students. This ^ 
average was' api-rcocinately, the. same for the seven areas: agriculture, 
distributive education, health, occupations education? hom^ economics, 
off iceJbocupat^ions , technical education, and tjradfe and industrial occu- 
pations-. ,: • " " 

Some Vocational Teacher Demographit: Characteristics . An ^ importfin t 
vocational tfeacher characteristic is ^^at' the^*typical vocational teacher 
is- male and in his early 40's. Assiaming age 65 to be tfte usual 
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TABLE 8-1" 



ENROLLMENTS AND. TEACHERS IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION: NATIONAL 



Year 



Enrollments 
(ntiiiions)^ 



Teaclj^ers 
(thousands) 



1963 
' 1964- 
1965 
1966 
1967, 
1968 
•1969 



4.2 
4.6 
5.4 
6.1 
7.0 
7.5 
8.0 



85 ' 



85 
109 
124 
133 
147 
167' 



Source: U. S. Office of Education. Vocational and Technical Educa- 
tion Annual Reports. 
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retirement age, then the typical vocatipnal teacher has about 20 ,to 25 
teaching years remaining in his teachi^ig career. Since he had less than 
io years of teaching up to that point in time, average vocational 
'teaching careers appear to 'range tiorJ 2S to 35 years total. About 25 
percent of the vo.cational teachers were under 30 years old, 44 percent 
were in the 30-44' year-old category, and 46 percent were 45 years of 
age and' older. Also,, 14 pe^tcent had 20 or more yeais of teaching 
experience, 22 percent had 15 or more, 37 percent had 10 years oi: more^ 
and 62 percent had five years or more of teaching experience. These 
data include all teaching, whereas vocational teaching experience was 
found to, be correspondingly less for teachers in each of^the seven 
categories^ It should ije noted that the distribution of the age span 
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of the teachers in vocational education and the length of time in which 

"they, will spend teaching in vocational education indicates that a con- 
siderable amount of in-service teacher education will be required in 
order to keep these^ndividuals lip-to-date in their classroom practices. 
This, of course, al^d'has considerable implications for the future role 
of vocational teacher education. ' . . ' 

Another important "characteristic of ^ vocational teachers / from the ' . 

point of view being considered in this paper, is their academic^ quali- 
fications. About 74 percent hold the bachelor's degree^ about one^third 
have -the master's degree or better, and-about 13. percent h61d associate 
degrees or equivalent. "Eighteen percent of male a*nd six perceht of 
female vocational teachers hold no academic degree. The justification . • 

for employment of such -persons as vocational teachers is based upon 
pjrevious work experience. This appears to be more commonplace with'.the ^ 

'older teachers (five percent of those under 30, 13 percent ia the 30-44 
year-old group* and 16 percent of those in the 45 year and over age 
group). As a whole, the younger vocational teachers have sought to 
qualify th^aselyes 'for ♦teaching in the vocational areas by p^ctjuisition 
of ah academic degree, whereas the older teachers, in msmy cases, have / 
moved into teaching after a 'considerable* number . . ^; ' ^lK . i 

ence in that vocational -area. Interestingly, this can be considered to 

■ be a mid-career charf^e.' . • * , ' , . 



AbouV half of the vocational teachei^ hold a- vocatigfial teaching 
certificate, while the other half hold a regular teaching ^^rtificate^ 
The trend is for older male vogational teachers to hold^a vo'ca*tioital 

teach^g certificate^ which ^emphasi^es work experienceaAand de- 

* ' • * / * * - 

emphasizes academic credential ing- More females had (regular teaching^ 
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certificates. Two-thirds of the teachers, in the trade 'and industrial 
group and more' than half of* the' technical and health occupations 
teachers hold vocational certificates. Regular certificates prevjiiled 
in the four other vocational specialties. 

Another- important teacher characteristic is teacher turnover « 
sources' of voc^itional teachers include: institutions of higher educa- 

tion^ other occupations inside education, other occupations put^i'de 

* <<• ^ * , 

education. Vocational teachers, like any other type of te^'tUer, leave 

the pro'fession for such reasons as; • retirement, death, other occupa- 
tions outside education, ^^ther occupations in education. A. flow <;;hart 
displaying this is shbwn in Figure 1. 

1 T^e {>recjLsfe number of vocational teachers that transfer into^and 
out of the^^rofession nationally is not known to this writer. But an 
earlier study of turnover gf^ public elementary and secondary school^ 
teachers in 1959-60 found that 8.1 percent of the *1ipta,l teaching^staf f 
left the teaching profession during that year (Lindenfe-ld, 1963). !rhe 

• ^ ' ■ • r ; • • •' . 

separation rate vas similar for all but the very small schools (with 
enrollments less than 600) , where it was higher. No relationship was 
fSund between average salary level and pupil-teacher ratio to the ^ 
separation rate, ^is figure of 8^1 percent turnover may be too high 

the Pennsylvania experin^ce in vocational education, but serves as 
a useful point of reference -for, the purpose of this p^per. * 

Combining of the factors described *above, in association with ^ ^ 
sevjeral assumptions, would provide us with a crude/ index of the nijmber 
of voca'tional teachers needed in the years ah^d thr:oughout the nation. 
This in turn can be compared with the number of teachers actually, being 
provided by the variou§ vocational teacher training institutions in |:he 
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cx>untry. ' The following paragraphs provide illustrated projections, using 
some arbitrarily chosen* original figures as a'' basis for the prpjectidns. 
In assumption x, a no .growth position is examined' "while *an- annual voca- 
tional ^teacher growth of two percent is corisidered in assumption y. ^ , 

This writer fee\s that assumption x is completely unrealistic, but it is 

* 

included for examination purp6ses,^In assumption y, arf annua]^ grpwt;h of 
two percent is believed to be a conservative estimate of future ^growth ' 
•in vocational education, in 'light* of the various factors described in 
the preceding -paragraphs . i ^ * 



Projections Total vocational teachers: 167,000^ 

• * » • 

^ Assumption X; *No increjase m overall number" of teachers 
needed , " ' ^' * ' * 

' Extimate x ' 

a) For each year 1975-1985: A five percent turncrver will^ 
require 8,350 new teachers annually. ' . ✓ . 

b) For each year 1975-1985: An eight percent turnover 
will, require 13,300 new teachers annually. 

Assumption Y: Vocational education enrollment will increase 
' ifwo percent annually . 

Estimate y ' ' 

a) For each year 1975-^985: A five percent turnover plus 
two percent overall increase will require about '11,700 new 
teachers annually. This discounts the compoiinding effect of a 
two pe'rcen.t annual increase. 

b) For each year 1975-1985: An ^eight percent* turnover 
rate plus two percent overall annual increase wi^l require 
about vl6, 600 new teachers annually. Again, the compiDunding 
effect of the annual two percent increase is discounted* 

Administrators and Other Non-Teabhing Professionals . The ratio of 
teachers to administrators and other non-teaching professionals (exclud- 
ing librarians, guidance staff, and psychological staff) in the public 

elementary-secondary- schools for the period 19^3 through 1967 was about, 
« 

19 teachers to one a<iministrator (Silverman and Metz, 1970). Assigning 

this ratio is applicable also to vocational programs ^s a whole, we can 



' Source*: U.S. Office of Education Vocational and Technical Education 
Annual Sports ,. This is the 1969 figure, which is considerably below 
the' number of vdcational teachers in 1973. 
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assume that the number of administrators and other non-teaching profes- . 
sionals will amount to about 5.3 percent of the total vocational teachfer 
supply. Therefore (using the 1969 vocational teacher total of 167,000), 
there are about 8,850 vocational program administrators. 

Assuming a no growth si^tuation and. the turnover rates described for 
teachers in the preceding, paragraph, a total of 440 annual replacements 
are required for the five percent replacement rate and about 710 admin- 
istrators annually for the eight percent turnover rate. With the two 
percent annual growth assumption added to these turnover rates (and 
ignoring the compounding effect of the annual two percent growth rate) , 
;these figures become about 620 for the combined five percent replacement 
plus two percent growth rates, and 890 for -the combined eight -percent 
replacement plus two percent growth rates. Note should be taken of the 
fact that these estimates are very* conservative indeed, considering that^ 
1969 vocational program enrollments were used (the assumption being made, 
here that the vocational enrollments in 1973 are considerably above this: 
number) . In view of the admitted low projection rate described in the 
preceding paragraphs an alternatiye projection rare designed by another 
writer is presented in the following section. ' . . 

Another Projection for Additional Teachers* and Administrators . 
Because of the source of data from the various states, there is no direct 
method to develop projections for the ni^ber of new teachers and admin- 
istrators needed in the future. The previous section ddScribed several 

■/ • 

of the major elements that go into ♦determining what the . needs are at a 
given, time, and that Was followed- by a very conservative estimate. 



perhaps the most direct approach is by \^ay of projected enrollments. 
The first step is to estimate what the enrollment would have to be in a 
given year in order to assure that trirfjiing could be provided for every- 
one in new jobs that year. One prppection for the year 1975 is that 
there will be 19^ million enrollees ;in vocational education i'n 1975' - - 
(Kaufman and^Foron, ,1972) . Of these, 14.1 million will be in public 
vocational education^ 4.3 million m private vocational education, and 
the remaining 0.25 million in MDTA, Job Corps, and similar type programs. 
, The ^ enrollments and number of teachers needed for each level and type of 
progr*amT^acc ceding to this projection., are 'displayed in Table 8-2. ^From 
this, 0 relative change m vocational teacher needs between the years ^ 
1966-75* by level and tyjpe* of program have been computed. This' is, dis- 
played in Table 8-3. 

Should the need for mid-career changes^^crease sharply^ beypnd th.at 
predicted here, further vocational program enrollments will be generated. 
Furthermore, the ^'in-and-^out " enrollments of persons seeking to update 
and upgrade their skills s6 as to maintain th4ir qualifications in their 
fast changing^ specialties may increase. Predictions have been*^made that 
adult vocational education, services will be utilized by a larger per^^ 
centage of the civilian labor force by 1975 (Kaufman and Foron, 1972),. 

The need fcfe: special needs teachers in vocational education (because 

• ' , » • ' ' ' . 

.the impact provided by the 1968 Vocational- Amendments )< will rapidly 
* '* ' ' . 

'increase to about 22,000 by 1975. .: / ^ , 

The projected need for administrators fepd other ancillary petsbnned 

*are displayed in Table 8-4. Should the secondary schools move in the * 
direction 9 f develojping clu^te^;^ vocational curriculums/ the number of 
high 'school, youngsters expected to enroll i/i vocation educat-Lon will 



, : TABI^ 8-2 

ENROLLMENTS AND TEACriERS PROJECTED TO 1975 LEVEL AND 
TYPE OF PROGRAM: .PUBLIC^AND PRIVATE VOCATIOHAl, .fiDUCATION (a) 



Level and type of program E;j^rc7llnients ^ Teachers^ 



All Programs. ...... .... . 19,170,000 440,300 

Secondary ! 9,300,000 173,300 

Postsecondari^ * 2,620,000 .113,900 

' Adult ^ 7,250,000 161,100 

Trades and Industry ' 4,474,000 148,300 

Secondary * 1,206,000 37,900 

Postsecondary ' " 644,000 30,900 

Adult' \ , , , 2,624;O0(>- 79,500 

Office ^ ; 4,973,000 , 104,700 

Secondary 3,050,000 58,600 

Postsecondary 974,000 28*,6O0 

Adult ^ . 949,000 17,500 

Distributive. . . 1,469,000 .^ 27,900 

Secondary 372,000 ' 7,000 

Postsecondairy \ , , 89,000 2,600 

Adult 1,008,000 18,300 

Health. . 297,000 19,200 

Secondary .' • 37,000 1,600 

Postsecondary 246,000 17,000 

Adult . . - \ - 14,000 600 

Home Economics. * 5,817,000 81,900 

Secondary .' 4^005,000 56,900 

Postsecondary * . . . . l'3,O0O 300 

Adultr--. V . . . ^ 1,799,000 24,700 

Technical 1,245,000 54,400 

Secondary ^ 130,000 4^500 

/Postsecondary ^ '649,000 34,400 

Adult ^. . . . 466,000 15,500 

Agriculture 896,000 * 11,900 

Secondary ^ . . .. 5oO,OOo 6,800 

Postsecondary ^ 6,O0o« ' 100 

, Adult ^ 390,000 5,000 



^These projections are based on previously published data.. 



(a) Rupert, N. E. ^nd Terry, D. R. , Vocational T^ach^r Education. 
■Project- No. PDH-AO-030 (TEVOTEC)"! / 



TABLE 8-3 

RELATIVE CHANGE IN VOCATIONAL TEACHER 'NEEDS 1966-1975 
(PI VIDEO BY THE MEAN RELATIVE CHANGE^) 



, Standardized 
Vocational Education Classification * Relative Change 



*A11 Programs 



Secondary y 








0.8 


Postsecondary . 








2.1 


Adult 


* 




* 


0.9 


Trades and Industry 








1.3 


Office 








1.7 


Distributive 








• 

1.3 


Health 








2.0 


Home Economics 








1.0 


Technical 








2.6 


Agriculture 








0.005 



/ 



SOURCE: 1966 data from Digest of Educational Statistics , 1968, U.S. , 
Office of Education (Washington: 1968), p. 35. 1975 data 
from Table 10, The Education Professions , 1969-7Q, U.S. Office 
of Education (Washington: 1970), p. 20, * * > 

> 

^SOURCE: Rupert, N. E. and Terry, D.- R. Vocational Teacffer Education . 
Project No. PDT-AO-030 (TEVOTEC)T" ^ 

> 



TABLE 8-4 



ACTUAL AND PROJECTED NUMBERS OF 
ANCILLARY PERSONNEL: 1966 AND 1975 



a 



Personnel 



1966 



1975 



State Level 

Directors or supervisors 

Assistant directors or supervisors 

Area supervisors 

Youth , specialists 

Teacher trainers ' " 

Itinerant teachers 

Research specialists ^ 

Guidance specialists 

Curriculum specialists 

Other 

Teacher trainers (institutions) 
Local Level 

Directors or supervisors 
Guidance specialists 
^Ciirriculum specialists 
Other 

TOTAL • 



. 378 
420 
257 
32 
160 
182 
59 
46 
79 
125 
2,145 

3,080 
L,009 
123 
317 



860 
1,080 
1,230 
240 
150 
400 
150 
150 
150 
' 320 
5,666 

9,530 
1,980 
320 
^ 740 
22,856 



SOURCE: For 1966, Vocational and Technical Education', Annual Report , 
1966, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
(Washington, 1968), p» 54.^ See notes at the end of the chapter, 
.for derivation on 1975 figures. 



a 



Rupert, N. E. and Terry, D. R. Vocational Teacher Education , Project 
No. PDT-AO-030 (TEVOTEC) . 
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increase to 65 percent of the total enrollment; according to one esti- 
mate (Kaufman, and Foron, 1972). This projection, by program and 
curriculum, along with the number of vocationaT teachers needed for 
them, are displayed in Table' 8-5. The availability of cluster curricu- 
lums in the secondary schools is expected to increase \the n\imber ot 
secondary vocational program graduates who enroll in post-secondary ► 
vocational programs thereby generating ail increased need for t^che^ 
in that area. ^ . ^ ' 

The total supply of vpcational teacliers ancillar^ pf^rsonnel 

* » *v 

and administrators is not known. The same dilemma" is encountered ih 
adult education.' -Only the\supply of secondary' school vocational teachers 
are known. These .are depicted for the yea\j^8 in Table 8-6. A no - . 
growth rate would result in a total of 20,000 teachers for 1975, accord- 
mg to these estimates, but the present expected rate of growth will 
produce 26,500 graduates in 1975. Hpwever, only 62 percent of past 
graduates entered the teaching profession, reducing the total number who 
actually enter teaching to about 16,500. 

Estimates of replacement needs and 'teachers entering, vocational \ / ^ 
education for 1975 at each level are displayed in Table 8-7. The- dif- 
ference between the two estimates (replacement needs-new teachers pre- 
pared) provides the number of new# teachers needed in 1975. ^ 

Of interest is that much of the shortage can be reduced by finding 
means of inducing all graduates of vocational teacher programs to accept 
teaching or administrative positions in vocational education. But eyen 
if this is successful, some expanded vocational teacher education efforts 
will be needed to fill the vacancies at the post-secondary and adult 
categories. . • ^ 
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TABLE 8-5 



PROJECTED VOCATIONAL ENROLLMENTS AND TEACHER 'NEEDS IN PUBLIC 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS IN. 1975 ASSUMING CLUSTER CURRICULUMS^ 



Prograln 




Enrollments 




Teachers 




Occupational 
curriculum 


* 

Cluster 
curriculums 


Total 




Trades and Industry 


184,000 


1,114,000 * 


1,29^,000 


3,9 , 300 


Office 


477,000 


2 ,623,000 


3,100,000 


57,400 


Distributive 


" 59,000 


322,000 


381,000 


6,900, ' 


Health 


6,000 


32,000 * 

< 


38,000 


1,700 


Home Economics 


660,000 


3,588,000 


4,248,000 


58,200 


Technical ' * 


30,000 


109^,000 


139,000 


4,600 


Agriculture 


94,000 


517,000 


611,000 


7,900 ^, 


•:5otai 


1,510,000 ' 


8,305,000 


9,815,000 


% 

176% 000 



.SOURCE: Total projection of 1,510,000 from Projections of Educational 
Statistics to 1976-77 ,- U.S. Office of Education, 1967, p. 9. - 
Other figures derived, s 

^Rupert, N. E. and Terry, D. r\ Vocational Teacher Education . Project 
No. PDT-AO-030 (TEVOTBC) . 
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TABLE 8-6 

f - *■ 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHER SUPPLY 
(NUMBER PREPARED IN 1968^) 



Percent , Number 
Teacher , entering entering 

Program , supply- -teaching ' teaching 



^Agriculture 


2,047 


57.2 


' 1,171 


Business 


9,001 


63.5 


5,716 


Distributive 


475 


51.6 


As 


Home 'Economics 


6,780 


63.4 


4,299 


Health ' * ^ 


1,017 


67.6 


$87 


Technical aJid T&I 


609 


44.2 


269 


Total 


* 19,929 


62.2 


12,i87 


With 33% growth 


• '.26,500 




16,500 



SOURCE: Teacher Supply and Demand in Public Schools, 1968 , Research 
Division, National Education Association, 1969, p: 25. ^ 

a * * 

Rupert, N.' E. and Terry, D*. R. Vocational Tea<^her Education . Project 
No. PDT-AO-030 (TEVOTEC) . 



TABLE 8-^7 , 



ANNUAL NEED FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION .TEACHERS IN 1975 



Replacement Teachers 



Total 



Level 


need - 

* 


reentering 
(2) 


" (l-2f 


Expansion 
needs 1 


new' 
needs 


Secondary 


14,900 


5,200 


9,700 


' 12,100 / 


21,800 


Postsecondary 


4,000 i 




4,000 


8,000 " 


12^,000 


Adult 


6,600 


2,300 


4,300 


5, .600 


9;900 



SOURCE: Derived from Teacher Supply and Demand in Public Schools, 1968 
Research Division, National Education Association, 1969, and 
^ TomorrSw's Manpower Needs , U".S. Department of Labor, Bureati of 
Labor Statistics, Vol. I ^ 'February 1969* See end of chapter 
for explanation. * 

^Rupert, N. E. and Terry, D. R. Vocational Teacher Education ^ Project 
No. -PDT-AO-030 (TEVOTEC) . , ' - 



Some BacKground Information; Pennsylvania 

.Vocational prb^rams in the Commonwealth are' found in 516 compre- * 

hensive high schools,, 72 AVTS schools, 19 Commonweal tfi Campuses of The 

Pennsylvania State University, 15 ^public community colleges, 13 private 

junior colleges, 39 associate degree granting proprietary institutions, 

222 licensed private business schools, 126 private trade schools, and ^ 

18 penal institutions. Table 8-8 displays the number of vocational pro 

grams, the number of stuc^ents enrolled in each type of institution, and 

the number of faculty ^served by them at this time. 

It is important to point out that this is the present state of 

vocational education in Pennsylvania regarding enrollments and the ^, 

ft • 

estimated' number of vocational teachers. Will there be more, the same, 
or fewer people in need of vocational education in the future? The 
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7*^ 



TABLE 8-8 



nOmber^op vocational students enrolled in 
each 'type of institution (pennsylvania)^ 



C<5mprehensive 
H.S.. (516) 



• 588' 



and 

AVTS (72) ^ 
Community 

College 14 

Private- Jr. 

College 4 

^ P.S.U. Campuses 19 

Proprietary > 
(Assoc. Degree) 39 

Proprietary 
(Business .175 

Proprietary 
[ (Technical) 112 

Penal 

y 

Institutions 
(Industries Div.) 7 
(Voc. Ed. Div.) ' 8 



84,537 (in 
gainful 
voc . ■ prog. ) , 



64^925 



// 

13,594 



•276* 
2,592 

7,761 
26,000 



1,300 
980 



5,468 

1,250 

^6 
194 

540' 

740 



100 
(tradesmen/ 
instructors) 



274 
63 • 

1* 

10 

39** 
287**- 



7** 



27/1 

11/1 

17/1- 
13/1 

14/1 
35/1 



13/1 



^These figures are based on telephone interviews with selected educa- 
tional officials in the Pennsylvania Department of Education in 
October, 1973. 

b , ' ^ 

Based on a ratio of 20 faculty to 1 non teaching professional voca- 
tional educator. 

*1972 

**A ratio of one per institution was used, since the 20/1 faculty to 
administrator ratio would result in fewer than one administration per 
institution. 

1 = Institutional Type 

2 .= Number of Institutions Having Vocational Programs 

3 = (1973) Number of Students (full-time) 

4 = Number of Faculty (full-time) 
^5 = Number of Administrators^ 

6 = Student/Teacher Ratio 



response to th'is very fundamental question will point to the/number of 

new vocational teachers needed fbr^the next '10 years. This^ of course, 

is based upon the development of several ass.umptions from which estimates 

of f^tur^" needs will be ^ made in this paper. " ' , ' ^ ' 

^ The Secondary School Scene The 1973 secondary school enrollment * 

* - « »- * 

total was ^, 145, 195 ( The Calculator , 19,73).* The number ^of s,tudents en- 

rolled in vocational programs ^in the comprehensive, high schools and area^ 

vocational technical schools in 1973 'was^ 145 /464 . Therefore, "just over 

13. percent of the public secondary school students in the Commonwealth 

were enrolled in vocational education programs. It should be noted that 

this compares favorably with- the projected 1973 public secondary school 

vocational program enrollment ^of 148,043v as "displayed in Table 8-9.' 

But the projected percentage of secondary students' enrolled in 

vocational programs fall far below^ the national estima^tes cited Xn the 

preceding section (65 percent; pf* total seconda^ry school enrollment)^* 

As shown in Table 8-9,, the projections for 1978-79 show only 15.5 percent 
^ * . • • ■ 

of all secondary school students, enrolled in vocational cur2:icula based 

on 'the projected total .enrollments for that year (see Table 8-10) ^ This 

also falls considerably short of the recommendjations made By t^e State 

-Advisory Commiteee qn Vocational Education'', which stated that the per- 

centage of secondary school students enrolled* in vocational programs 

should increase to 50 percent in' the 1970' s. The saitte recommendation* 

was extended to post-secondary students and adults se?:ved bV vocational- 

technical programs of all kinds. ' ' ^ - 

• } . 

Of considerable importance in this analysis is the predicted down- 
turn in the total secondary enrollment in Pennsylvania beginning in 1974 

• < 
(see Table 8-10) as opposed to no discernible nation^ downturn^ for this 
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TABLE 8-9 



a 



PROJECTIONS OF PENNSYLVANIA V^CATiO^AL ENROLLMENTS 



1973-74 



1974-75 



1978-79 



Secondary 

Post-secondary 

Adult 



148,-043 
- 42,480 
57,342 



153,391 
M4,604 
60,209 



165,155 
52,009 
72,250 



Extraotfed from the 1974 Pennsylvania State Plan for Vocational Educa- 
tion/ (Part II, p. 94, Table 4). Harrisburg, PA,: Pennsylvania ' 
Dep^tihent of Education, 1973. . 
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TABLE 8-^0 ' ' 
TOTAL' PENNSYLVANIA 4eC0ND;^Y SCHOOL ENROLLMENT 



'Year 



1973 : 



1974 



1975 



Total 
Public 
Non -Public 



1,267,700 
1,152/000 ;' ' 
115,700 



1,260,660 
1,150,500 
110,100 



1,243,400 
l,139v400 
104,000 



Year 



1976 



1977 



197& 



Total 
^ Public 
^Non-Public . r 



1,221,400 
1,113,500 
^7 ,900 . 



1,191,300 
1,047,900 
. 93,400 



1,154,200. 
1,064,600 
89,800 



Extracted from Projections: Selected Educational Statistics for 
. Pennsylvania to 1982-83 , 1973. Division of Education Statistics, 
.Pennsylvania Department of Education. 
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population group until '198Cr and thereafter (see Lemer /M970) . The 
'projected total secondary enrollments are dispj^ayed in ^ab^e 8-1^.,^ / 

If vocational enrollment projections cited in the 1974 Pennsylvania 
State Plan for Vocational Education {see;Table 8-9) ^re held 'to,** and a^f 
the projected number of vocational education g^rsonnel prepared by ^he \ 
colleges and universities materializes, then the 'excesses and deficits 
displayed in Tc±>le 8-11 "are predicted. ' * ^ ^, ^ 

Of*interest in this 'discussion is an assessment of the effect, of 

increased vocational enrollment's as recommended by- the State AdVlsory ^ ^ 

• • • • * 

Council ,on Vocational Education. Table b 12 n -osents snrondary sch5ol .* 

vocational enrollments for 4ach year^until"^ 1978 based upon several 

vocational/total secondary sddoo]^ 'population ratios. • ■ . 

The Thirteen Percent Rate , ilf the present rate of 13 percent (of 

all high school students ^enrolled in vocational curricula) is maintained, 

then public secondary vocational school enrolljnents wi^l slowly decrease 

from around 150,000 in 1973 to abc at 138,000 in .1978. Should that be the 

actual experience, tKen the total number of vocational professionals 

needed, in the Commonwealth will also decrease . Assuming an annual 

* • ' • 

4 

.replacement rate of five percent and a continuation of the 27/1 student/ 
teacher ratio (see Table 8-8) , then 277 new segondary vocational -teachers 
will be needed for 1973. Also, assuming a ratio of 20 f acuity , to" one 
non-teaching professional, the number ^ of replacement administrative 
ancillary personnel will be about 14 in 1973.' These same computations 
have fceen made for each year from 1973 thorough 1978^ using the projected 
total secondary school enrollments (from Table 8-12) as *a basi^ to 
determine the^ vocational program enroip.ments (13 percent of the' total in 
each of these years). These. are displaced in Table 8-13. 
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4 * / TABLE 8-11^ ' • ' 

PROJECTED NUMBER t)F PErftiSYLVAJIIA 
,^ VOCATIONAL' PERSONNEL: EJfcESS AND DEFICITS 



Year Ins^feitutipnal Category^ Excess - Deficit 



f 




o 0* . 






/ 


1974-75 ^ ^ ' Sec- 




: -. . ■{ ' ■ ^ 






• . • ' . , PS ^ 


6 

• 




■ ' N 136 * 


/ ' 
7 

/ 


^ 'A 






* 

^121 *" . 


■ /; 


• ^ ' l975-'^6 '.*SEQ 




^ ' 427 . ■ 


♦ ' - 

i 

( 






* 




1 AO * 

lOo 


■ . < . 

* 


,^ Jit ' ^ ' ' A ^ 
1^76-7.7-;^ ' • ' SEC ■• 






95 


/, 


, PS 






100 








* 








90' 




' Extracted from 1974 Pennsylvania 


Stata p;Hl» for Vocational 


Education , 




op. eltr 






— , 








• * 






' Tha. Twenty' Percent ilatio 


(see 


Tafeie 8-14) . Should this 


ratio* be . 


i9r 


-accepted as goal by , the^^-State , 


the 


overall enrollmerits in vocational ^ 
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' education would be as displayed for Rate^A dn Tkble 8-12, and there 

' would be ,an' immeaiate need for about 3,000 additiongil yocational teachers 

(8,522 minus 5,537)^. .This represents an. absolute* increase of 54 percent 

..-ill the-^otal ^^«anb^r„;o'f^ voc^atioaai^- tieacl^^ needed, and it ip unlikely 

* ) » ' "* J . * * > * > ^ 

• ' . . ^ • . I. ' ' ' ' } ^' , • - 

that the teacher 'training institutions in the Commohwealth can produce 

vocational faculty in such. giianti4:y in less than ^se^fe'^1 years. In 1971, 

for ekaif^le,' the* total number of. vocational teachers* **J>repared by the 

✓ • - • ^' ' * \ 

various teacher training institutidns' in the Commonwealth .totaled 993 

, (see- 'Table 8:^17) . . . - 
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TABLE 8-12/ 



.PROJECTED PENNSYLVANIA SECONDARY 
V0CAT50NAL. PROGRAM ENROLLMENT 



Year 



1973 




Present Rate 
13%* 



non-piiblic • 
1974 



16^4,801 
149,760 
15,041 



, Rate A^ 
20%* - 



Rate 5,, , Rat 
30%** ^jif \ ' 5" 



253,540 
230,100 
23,140 



380,310 
345,600 
3!4,710 



633,850 
576,000 
57,850 



total 

public 

non.-public 



1975 



163,800^ 
149,565 
- 14,313 



252,120 
230/100. 
22,020 



378,180 
•3^45,150 
33,030 



630,300 
575,250 
55,050 



total ^ 

public 

non-public 



161,642 
148,122 
13,520 



248,680 
227,8*80 
20 ,800 



373,020 
341,820 
•31,200 



621/ 700 
569,70a_ 
52,000 



1976 

,1^otal 

pxablic 

^non-public 

1977 



158,782 
144,755 
12,727 



244,280 
: 227,700 
19,580 



"366/420 
33||m0-'-' 



61jD,700 
556,750 
/ 48,950 



total ' ^ ' 
public y 
non-public , 



154,869 
142,727" 
12,142 



238,260 
219,580 
18,680 



357,390 
329,100 
28,020 



595/650 
548,500 
46,700 



1978 



total 

pbiilic^ 

nonrpui^ic 



150^046 
138,37*2 
11,674 



230;840 
212,880 
17,960 



-'346,260 
319,200 
26,940 



577,100 
532,200 
' 44,90t) 



♦Percent or total secondary school enrollment 



TABLE^ 8-13 

PROJECTED PENNSYLVANIA PUBLIC SECONDARY ^^OCATIONAL 
. TEACHER AND NON-TEACHING PROFESSIONAL REPLACEMENT^V 
' , VOCATIONAL STUDENTS = 13% OF TOTAL SECONDARY- STUDENTS 





lOuai. ieacners 


I New Teachers^ 


flew Administration^ 


1973 


J ' i 

• 5537 

< 


277 


14 


1^74 


, • 5537 


277 


14 


1975 


5485 


274 


✓ 


1976 


5400 , • 


270 


14 .-' 


191^ 


5323 ' 


266 


' ' 1^ - 


1978 


. - -5125 • • 


.256 


13 



a " ' . • » , • i ** » 

RepJ^a cements based on a 5% turnctver rate of teachers and administrators 
♦ - *• 

Based on a 27/l' .student ratio of the •projected n^omber of* vocational 
students for that year (from Table 8-12), ; 

c / I » 

Based on 20/1 teacher/administrator ratio of the calculated number 
of new voc'ational teachers. 

The Thirty Percent and:Pifty Percent Rajbios (see Table 8-15 and 
Increasing the percentage o'f secondary school students enrolled 
in vocational programs to 30 or 50 percent would produce overall enroll- 
ment totals shown for xatios B and C in Table 8-12. An even greater . 
demand for .additional vocational teachers arid administrators would be 
created by such an increase. The magnitude of the increase is displayed 
in Table 8-:15 for the 30 percent ratio and Table 8-16 for the 50 percent 
ratio. . ' 



r 
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TAB JiE. 8-14' 



I 



PROJECTED PUBLIC SECONDARY VOCATIONAL TEACHER AND 
NON-TEACHING ^PROKESSIONAL REPLACEMENT^: VOCATIONAL 
STUDENTO =? ,20%- of' TOTAL SECONDARY ENROLLMENT 



Year 



Total Teachers- 



New Teachers 



New Administration 



- ^ 1973 ^fi. 


8522* 


/ 


V - 




1974 


8522 


426 


21 




1975 * 


8440 


422 ' 


21 * • 


9 


1976 ' 


?434 


'421 


.21 
. * ♦ 




1977 ^ 


8133^ 


407 


' 20 




19^8 


7884 ' 


394 


'29' 




^Replacements based on a 
tors. 


5% tvumover rate of, teachers cmd 


aSministra- 




^Based on 
students 


a 2'7/l student ratio of the pro;^ected number of 
for that year (from Table 8-12). ,^ 


i 

vocational 





BaseQ on a 20/1 teacher/administrator tfatio of the calculated number^ 
of new vocational teachers. 

*This represents an initial increase of 3,000 new faculty, r 



The post-Secondary Scene . Full-time post-high school vocational 
* . ' " . ' * 

students are found in th^ public community colleges, private ju;iior 

colleges, PSU.^Commonwealth Campuses, and certain proprietary schools.. 

The vocational program enrollments for .these institutions are ahown in 

Table 8-8. The total post-secondary vocational enrollments ixi 1973 was' 

-f , , * . ^ - . 

just over 24,000. '^Na^tionally , about 1.05 percent* of the. population is 

enrolled in two-year colleges, of which about four-tenths arQ in voca- 

'tional curricula. If Pennsylvania w^re to mirror this' enrollment:, there 

would be about 120v000 full-time, two-year iirollege students and 48,000 
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TABLE a-15 



/ 



PROJECTED PUBLIC SECONDARY VOCATIONAL TEACHER AND 
, NON-TEACHING PROFESpiONAL REPLACEMENT^: VOCATIONAL * 
STUDENTS = 30% OF TOTAL SECONDARY. STUDENTS 



Year 


Total Teachers^ 


New Teachers^ 


* c 
New Administration 


19^73 


12,800 


. 644 - 


, 32 \ 

• 


1974 


12,783 


639 


. 32 < 


1975 


12^660 


' : - ' 633 


32 • ' 


1976 


12,367 


618 


/ 


1977 


. 12,189 


609 


30 


1978 


11,822 


• • 

591 

r 


30 



a ' 
Replacements based on a 5% turnover rate of ^teachers and administrators. 

b / ■ > ^ ^ 

Based on a 27^ student *ratic5 of* the projected number of gpiational 

students for that year ^frc^ Table 8-12>^. ^ . ^ 

c , ' 

Based on a 20/1 ce&cher/administrator ratio of the calculated number 
of new vocational teache'rs. * * * 

^ i ^ » • 

of them would be in vocational curricula. ,ThereforQ, Pennsylvania fails 
considerably shoft bf the national average for vocational studentSL in 
two-year colleges' in addition, the Commonwealth has a proportionally 
lower number of secondary students in vocational programs (13 percent as 
compared to a 1970. national average of 17 percent) ^d^also falls far • 
behind in its post-seeondary, vocational curricula, enrollments. 

The number of additional teachers needed for these institutions is 

%. 

not large. For example, the enrol Imerit 'increases are not expected to be 
substantial, resulting ^in the Jiiring of very few new fac\ilty and admin- 
istrators. Using Jthe five percent turnover rate referred to earlier. 
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TABLE 8-16 



PROJECTED PUBLIC SECONDARY VOCATIONAL TEACHER AND 
NON-TEACHING PROFESSIONAL REPLACEMENT^: VOCATIONAL 
" STUDENTS = 50% OF TOTAL SECONDARY STUDENTS 



Year 



Total Teachers 



New Teachers 



New Administration 



1973 

1974^ 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1978 



21,3*33 
21,306 
21,100 
'20,620 
2^,315 
r9,711 



1067 
1065 
1055 
1031 
1016 
' 986 



53 
53 
53 
■52 
51 
49 



Replacements based on a 5% turnover rate of teachers and administrators < 

"^Based on a 27/1 student ratio of the projected number of vocational 
students for that yeajfe'(from Table 8-12), 

* » 

'Based on a ^0/1 * teacher/administrator ratio of tl>e calculated number 
of new vocational teachers. 



the additional faculty require^ for 1974 would be 65 vocational teachers 
and three administrators for the community, colleges 10^ faculty and one 
or no administrators for the Commonwealth Campuses, and 27 teachers sind 
two administrators for associate, degree proprietary schools. This adds 
Up to an addition of 102 teachers and six administrators for the entire 
fost-secondary vocational effort. But, these figufes represent the need 
related to full-time day student enrollments with no consideration given 
to the adult continuing education components , conducted by theSfe<Lnstitu- 
tions. The community colleges, with about 11 > 500 part-time students', 
'many of whom are enrolled in vocational courses, are likely structured 
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TABLE 8-17 



VOCATIONAL TEACHERS PREPARED FOR 
THE FIVE YEARS, 66-67 THROUGH 70-71* 



^- Vocational Area > 


66-67 


67-68 


68-69 


. 69-70 


.70-71 


Agriculture ^ 


24 


22 - 


— — 

19 


24* 


24 


Biisiness Education 


. 373 


407 


448 


498 


431 














Distributive Education 


12 


30 


23 


4 


37 


Home Economics 


314 


379^ 


411 


475 




Trade, Industrial, 












Vocational, Technical 


1 


10 


27 

) V" 


60 


2,3 



Extracted from Our > Colleges and Universities Today* , Vol. VlII, .^o. 5, 
Pennsylvania Department of Education, 1971. 

.NOJE: 1970-71 graduates: 

Agricultural Education: All teaching; 

Business Education: 221 teaching (193 in-state),' 210 not teach- 

. , ^Distriburive Education: 9 teadhing, 28^ not teaching; 

^oiTie Economicst 249 teaching (193 in-^tate) , 229 not teaching; 
Trade, Industrial, Vocational, Technical: 12 teaching (in-state), 
11 not teaching. ' »' 



to have faculty and a^dminist^ators earmarked for' this special kind of 

vocational education. Since^ these students are probably enrolled on a 

I 

half and one-fourth time basis, a student/teaclier ratio of 50/1 would be 
more likely (although no official figures are available). Should this 
•be accurate, then about 230 '.adult/continuing education faculty in the 
community colleges are employed for this effort, with an. annual replace- 
ment need (assuming a five j^rcent turnover) of up to 13 new tea^h^s 
and one administrator. 

V 
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An assessment of the need for the preparation of .post-^^Mondary 
vocational teachers is complicated by the fact that many of ^^m are not 
'graduates of vocational teacher education prdgrams. For exainple, the 
great majority of vocational faculty in the PSU Commonwealth Campuses 
have one or two degrees in the area in which they are 'teaching (such 
as engineering). The same is true of many vocational faculty in the. 
community callers. There is some oaestion as to whether the employment 
officfials of these institutions would vant ta change from their present 
source of teacher!^. • -.^ 

Another situation exists with regard zo the proprietary s"chools' in 
that up to this time their faculty and Administrator salaries are not 
sufficiently* attractive to draw many graduates 'cf vocational tocher 
education programs to them. Furthermore, as the linancial condition of 
these institutions becomes increasingly more difficult, and two-year 
college faculties push further ahead in th^ ^lary area vi-a more sophis- 
ticated forms of negotiations, it is Highly \inlikely that the proprietary 
schools will ever become a viable market for graduates ^of vocational 
teacher education programs (unless huge surplusea are generated) . The 
post-secondary level, as a whole, from this writer's point* of view, is 
not presently and will not in the future be a large market for the voca- 
tional teacher education programs. 

Another market offered by the post-secondary schools (at least the 
public supported ones) is for administrators, coordinators, curriculum 
specialists, and institutional researchers. But this is also limited in 
that such specialists are not needed in great abxindance, perhaps hot 
fnore than- an average of one to each such institution over a five-year 
period. , 
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In conclusion, "the post-secondary vocational areas are not and will 
not be a major market for vocational teacher education in Pennsylvania* 
'A major function of the 'university-based vocational teacher education 
prD€frams should' relate to research in post-secondary vocational schools 
that would improve the quality of teaching, curricula, and learning in 
the vocational programs, as discussed ^in the following ^ect'ioh of this* 
paper. * " 

Adult-Continuing Education , The major growth in vocational program 
\ 

enrollments in the Commonwealth could be in the adult-continuing educa- 
tion arena. Pennsylvania is expected to have a labor force of jusr over 
five million in 1975 (Pennsylvania D.L.I., 1969). it can be assumed that 
aboyt 80 percent of these jobs will be below the professional (i.e. , 
requiring a baccalaureate degree for job entry) level, ' Should five 
percent of the sub-professional group (about four million) seek some 
kind of upgrading, updating, or r.ecycling 'each year',' then the -vocational 
schools of the Commonwealth could be deluged with' 200,000 adult students 
annually (if they all sought such training in these institutions) . As 
the concept of mid-career change. becomes more widely accepted such a 
surge toward additional vocational preparation will become a realistic 
expectation. The preparation of teachers for this ^special clientele 
requires mcpre than the traditional vodationai teacher training appr'oach 
and offers a rich opportunity for' the uniyexsi^ty based vocatioi^ial' teacher 
educators to adopt innovative approaches to the situation, • ' 

The Role of Research, Gyaduafie Stydies , Undergraduate Studies; and Field 
Services ^ ^ ' ^ ~ ! T . ' ^ ] ; " 

The conduct of research is ond df four, major objectives of vqca-, 

/ ' V - ' ' ' ^ ' ' • 

tional teacher education^ Research associated wxth vocational teacher 
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education ought to be directed toward several broad objectives, includ- 
ing the following: 

1. The improvement of curriculum and instruction through system- 

i 

atic study of its processes and its outcomes; 

2. Improvement of pr^-service cind in-service programs for voca- 
tional "teachers and professional personnel in the field; 

^ 3. To further knowledge atnd mecins to prepare youth and adults 
* for emplayment; 

* 4. To seek solutions of problems related to vocational education 
in t^e field; 

5. To test* and further i^efine the frameworks which make up the 
foviridations upon which vocational education is based; 
•^6, To seek solutions tol vocational education problems that are of 
particular 'doncem to al school or school district, 
rh order to provide a stable and 'continuing research thrust, uni- 
versity deparlhnents ofi vocational teacher ^ucation should en^loy a 
number of professors on a joint researth-teaching type of responsibility 
Such arrangements in 'addition to insuring that vocational education 
related research will be -conducted , will also provide a mechanism for 
-maintaining an up-to-date cind reali/stic vocatfional teacher training 
program,, . . ' • 

^ . The. graduate program in vocational teachei^ education should have 
five major goals, which are briefly described here. 

'1. The prepliration of , leaders . The teaching of .the principles 
y^and practice in skills within the 6road areas of administration and' 
supervision of vocational education could provide knowledg# and training 
needed ,lDy leaders* in the field of vocationa^l education.. The 
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identification and refinement of knowledge and skills related to voca- 
tional education leadership can be improved by research and field service 
'activities. The best preparation for leaders would be one in which there 
is a judicious blend of theoretical constructs and practical knov^how.- ^ 

2. Preparation of teacher educators . Although the number of 
additional vocational teacher educators needed is likely. to remain small, 
there will be vacancies created by normal turnover Therefore, a limited 
number of the doctoral graduates will likely find employment as voca- 
tional teacher educators. Provisions for this possibility should be 
made ^within zhe vocational doctoral program^:. 

3. Preparation of vocational education researchers . This goal 

is achieved by the provision of' three kinds of experiences for graduate 
students: (a) selected course work; (b) research internship; and (c) 
thesis and paper writing experiences. Vocational education researchers, 
if they are to perform in an oprimum n ,r r, should be well trained in 
research methodology; but of equal importance, should also be well 
versed in the overall area of vocational education. 

4. Preparation of vocational teachers . A projected need for 
vocational teachers, based on several statewid^' ratios (of students 
enrolled'in vocational programs' compar'ed to total enrollments) is pres- 
ent;ed in an earlier paragraph. , Because 6f the uncertainty ^of what the 
actual ratio will be in the next j^ecade, the real need for vcfcational 
teachers and leaders is impossible to determine. This problem is made 
more complex by the fact that vocational teachers are being prepared in 
39 programs found in a total of 26 coJlleges (18 private, five state 
owned, and the three cdmmonwealth universities). These programs consist 
of: home economics (14), business education (18), distributive 
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education (3)*, trade and industrial "(3), and agricultural education (1). 

An evaluation of actual market need ipay indicate the involvement of too 

» 

many programs in some of the vocational areas 'cited above and also may 

♦ ' • ' . 

indicate the involvement of too many -cqlletjes. Considering the" projec- 

tions displayed in tl^e preceding^ §^ction , there are reasons to suspect 
the presence of excessive proliferation in at least several of the area^ 
listed above. . . ' 

An. important part of preparing vocational teachers has to do with 
in-service training, which is concerned with several broad needs. First, 
increased attenti^ji is needed to maintain up-to-date teacher expertise 
*in their vocational specialities • While several types of strategies 
have been' employed in such attempts in the past, an effective method for 
achieving this desirable objective is s^till not available. Needed is a 
serious .{i.e., financially supported) effort to design, test, and con- 
tinuously refine vocational teacher modernization models — another vital 
role for vbcational education researchers. Secondly,^ and of compara- 
,tively-less importance, is the need to elevate all vocational educators 
to the baccalaureate degree level in their own professional f)reparation. > 
The present nfiode of certification in some of the vocational areas pro-^ 
vides the teacher with the security of permanent certification quite 
apart 'from acquiring the bachelor's* degree. Heavy emphasis is placed on 
related work experiences and the acquisition of ^rtif ication related 
courses is pemitted in such a manner th^t, should the vocational teacher 
so elect, ^e (or she) ^may be free to discontinue all studies upon 
receipt of permanent certification. While this, mode, of certification 
exists, it may be very difficult *to motivate such individuals to co;i- 
tinue their professional studies up to at least a baccalaureate level. 
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Evidence of this -is the present condition whereby the majority of the 
AVTS faculty in the Coinmonwealth do not hold bachelor* degrees, A state- 
wide endorsement of a minimum educational requirement fo^-. vocational 
teachers (i-e,, at least a bachelor's degree) at the time of employment 
^^(with an appropriate deadline for those presently employed) would 
quickly remedy this unfortunate situation which contributes to the low 
prestige accorded vocational* programs' in education (particularly second- 
ary schools).' SiHch a move can be urged/- however, only when a good case 
can be made in that adding the baccalaureate degree requirement will 
result in vocational teachers, who in. t^rn'will be more successful in 

helping vocational graduated .cope with their roles in the world of work. 

^ * V " "* • 

This requires careful analysis, from which an undergraduate vocational 

^teacher training programs would b^ modeled* This also is a research and 
development task best ^one within the rub:tic of university based voca- 
tional education research. Although the major part of the actual under- 
graduate work may g6 on in the four-year coilege^^', this' writer believes 
th^ research and 'development aspect is a role best assumed by the 
university. \ . 

^' Ceirtification of vocational teachers, supervisors, and admin- 
istra:tors.H Historicalli^, the basic rationale for certification of 
public school teaohfers, supervisors and administrators was to insure ' 



^professional bompe^^e'nc??. 'There has been considerable thought devoted 
to the advantages Ifnd weaknesses of certification'. The mosb recent 
trend, which to this writer appears to be a "fad," is competency based 
certification. While the basic idea is a good^one, th^ danger lies in 
selection of the skills and knowledges to be assessed. Vocational eHu- 
cation, with one of Its m^jor underpinnings being the teaching of skills 

• ■ . 'i ■ • 
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and provision of knovfledge associated with a vocational, speciality, at' 

«i first glance appears to lend itself to easy-to-measure type objectives. 

HoweVer, the most important "Components of vocational education in fact 

deal with matters of the mind, such as attitudes toward learning new 

,_work skills and techni^ques .with a minimum of resistance. A major incur- 

sion of "competency-based" certification in vocational education, in the 

opinion of this writer, will encrust certain skills and areas of knowl- 

edge into the fabric of vocational teacher education in such a manner 

that the profession would be deprived of much of its present flexibility 

• vhe preparation of professionals- for Vocational education ought to be 

sufficiently "pragmatic to provide for optimum development of each 

individual teacher and administrator. The competency-baised idea works 

the other way around; all wfio aspire to enter tlie profession must 

^achieve a minimum level in a series of competencies, regardless of the 

, unique contributions each of these individuals can bring to the pro- 

fession (Gillie, 1974a). ' ' ' ' 

With regard to the above, vocational teacher educators have the • 

^ * * 

responsibility to meet the cpmpetejicy ba^ed trend head on, by extracting 

the worthwhile aspects of it for incorporation in their programs while ' 

resisting its more shortsighted components. ' 

* - Cpnclusion ^ " , 

The public and private school enrollments in vocational education 
are likely to remain at or near their present levels in the next five 
years. The n\ost significant increase may be^^experienced in adult^ ' ^ 

\ continuing education as older workers in the Commonwealth seek to up-r 
i t ^ 
\^ 

grade or update their present work skills and knowledges, or seek prepa- 
ration for ^ mid-career change. Should this 'Variety .of vocational 



education talce hold/ a new breed of vo^:ational teachers will be needed.' ' ' ^ 

,Such teachers will require con^derable^xf^eirtise in^ providing' instruc- 

" V ' ' - t' ' • 

tion for pe:rsons ,who have been out^of sphool for years and seek assist- 

ance in^meeting specific career goals. Furthermore, such teachers * 

ou^ht to be strongly emp^thic to this type of student and their special 

vocational needs- Present' vocational .teacher training programs, do, not ^ 

prepare professionals with suqh an orienta'tion, and a graduate program 

would be r^qulredv-ifo do the job. ^ ' 

. ,The m^jor,ef^5ort of vocatjpnal teacher education in thj6 university;. , ' 

in the opinion of this writer, should be in the area of research and ' ^ r 

i < ~ , ' ^ ^ ' ' 

graduate studies, which in turn se^-ves.the needs of undergraduate , j * 

students and field services.^ Research into the six areas listed in a ' 
previou^s paxa graph, aimed ultimately at providing b^tt^r vocational edu- 
cation -to tke Commonweal'i^h is of continuing importance, because without 
such efforts the profession cannbt remain viable and^'progr^ssive. 

h t " ' - 

(^r^duat^ studies, with primary concentration bn the, five areas stated . 

, ' . ; I , » 

in a preceding ^par.agraph,, is of equal importance to the' long-term health 

of vocational education in this s.tate. , , > • . , ^ «^ / 

This paper would be, ayoiding the heart of the issjae withdut the' 

following caveat: The . financing of vocational teacher .education by the ; ^ - ' 

state univ^s4.ties is\t;ie kay to its future. There is a^ clea'rly cJdtfB- ' 

cernible trend in the nation for^ a^ reduction and gradual elimin'ation/of . ^ 

direct external f inqincial support for university voqational^ teacher ^ ^ 

education 11 e. , via the State Department' of Education) . The move mr^s- ' > 

'ently afootV-in the Commonwealth^ of Pennsylvania, in the opinion •o/;uiis, 

writer/ is i^rely in harmony witfi that trend. Should this^ attempt- by/ 

State Deparfenents of Education' throughout the na;tfion ' to""""e?x4afica\:e , ' " 
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themselves from direct fjjj^ding for Vocational teacher education be 

4 * 

Stopped" or slowed*, this"^ observer believes the issue will only re-emerge, 
ne^ year or in a very- few years- at most. , * " ^ 

Furthermore, this ^writer believes that the original intention of 
direct federal-s^ate funding via the State Departments of Education for' 
Vocational Teacher Education was to be a^ temporary inducement for uni- 
versities and state colleges to invest a portion of their intellectual . 
resources and expertise to the matter of preparing teachers and leaders 
for vocational purriyula and schools. As timfe went on however, these 
institutions became accustomed to the idea of obtaining the bulk of the 
funding for this effort from outside their legislated' budgets. This, 
author believes thfere iras an intention, pifob^ly lost during the many 
'*yfars tlia't this mode of financing was made availabl'e-, for these colleges 
and universities to g^-adually increase their share of *f inancial support 
for ^e vocational 'teacher education- efifort until , they would assume all 
or ^itTost of it. And now the issue is j^ised, unfortunately / dujring a 
time when colleges and universities alre^^dy are faced' with the pfospect- 
of no growth' or even reduced budgets . ^ . ^ ' 

Should the colleges and universities succeed in delaying the 
cessation of direct funding for, vocational teacher education, then ^ 
additional time vrill have -been" gained to dea^with the problem.' Other- 
wise, they will have a, .period of several yea^s in which they- c^n: 
a) completely, phase out vocational teaqher education; b) gradua3.iy' 
assym^ s^ome of tKe financial support being lost ovef the next s.everal . 
years so that^ vocational teacher education efforts will continue at a 
reduced rate; c) full assumption- of finatncial support on a gradual basis 
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during the next several years so that "vocsational teacher education 
effort:s will continue at the present 'rate during the transition. 

This writer believes it is vital that* the*""'^raduate studies and* 
research efforts, although- possibly reduced significantly in magnitude/ 
^be continued by thq state universities: Much of the undergraduate 
.^studies in vocational^ teacher education, with sufficient time provided * 
for the transition, can^ be conducted at the state' owned colleges, 
altl^ou^h this writer feels at least a portion of that effort should be 
retained by p the lar^e universities. Selected field services can be 
negotiated *by the universities on a contract basis with theiLr respective 
State Departments of ^Ec^ucation^ This would plac^ the field services in 
the "soft nioney" ca^tegory, ^to be re-negotiated each year, resulting in 
such efforts concentrating -on the mdre immediate type needs in' the 
fields - . . ^ • ' ' - ' 

thi3 paper has one' major purpose : to provide additional ' rationale 
for continuing vocational teacher education in the state universities^ . 
under the auspices of complete uniyersity funding, should this be 

required in thd future. The writer hopes a* sufficient case , has .been 

• / 
made^for university decision makers to consider Option C or, at wor^t. 

Option B, above. ' * . * * « 
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9. EMPLOYING THE CHRONICALLY UNEMPLOYED* 

■ i ■ -• 

Early Concerns ax>ut Unemploymetft 

• '4 ' ■ ' 

As the nation's economy shifted away from. agriculture and toward 
manufacturing, the migration rate^ from small farms, little towns and 
villages into indtistrially oriented cities increased in tempo. Back in 
the rural areas, the jobless quietly suffered through the* concomitant 
distresses of unemployment in out-of-the-way places where only their 

relatives and friends were cognizaiit-of their dilemma. In this way, the 

j 

specter of joblessness was tucked a,way from public view. Individuals ^ 
possessing no job 'skills or only low level type occupational training^ 
were the. first to >e displaced as ^s\j|bstitution of peo|)le with modem 
mechanization practices gained impetus in agriculture and industry. Many 
of those victimized' by this, in a manner not unlike refugees otasted by a 
natural calamity^^ chose to relocate themselves aind th^ir families in an 
urban center, in the hope of finding employment and a "decent living." 
Ironically, the lack of skills and training that displaced 6r barred 
them from employment back home als<> proved to be an obstacle in their 
new environs. Th^re was an important anomaly in all this, one that 
fostered a psychologically devastating feeling of rootlessness: * j^ese 
migrants no longer could retreat to a small plot of land to gain xeiri- . 
forcement of the need- to "belong." ' This was aggravated by having no 

relatives or friends of long standing to turn to for solace. Having no 

f 

" resources or support of any Jcind, their only recourse w^s to seek 

assistance from governmental agencies. The actual magnitude of employ- 
ment displacement caused by so called advances in technology came to the - 
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public 's^^tention like a colossus out of "nowhere." Migration of many 
chronically unemployed to the cities heralded the onset of 'forced public 
responsibility toward ^em^ and.w^^^-th^ hcurbinger of a growing concern 
about unen5)loyiaent. 



Past Attempts at Employing the Unemployed 

There were several reactions to the unemployment dilemma, nonS of 
them particularly imaginative br humanistic. ^One consisted of a number 
of schemes for quickly training the unfortunate ones in a scurry to get 
them off the welfare rolls, into the labor force, and off the public's 
conscience. Such efforts, motivated primarily be economics, wei>e lack^ 
ing in humanistic intentions and were reflected in the generally 
unsatisfactory results obtained. A second broad reaction was design of 
a system for providing subsjLstence payments, which was both <*?5mplicated 
and humanly demeaning. These respoi)ses were interlaced with a general 
public feeling of antipathy toward the unemr>aoyed and the idea of 
providing them with subsistence^ allowances out of public funds. An out- 
come of all this was' de jure, as well as de facto, separation of unemployed 
fathers .from the family scene (in addition to the other demeaning aspects 
of welfare). Such feelings continue high and resulted in their disen- 
* franchisement from employment in particular and society in general, as 
one. of its ugly byproducts. Th6 number of potential workers in this 
submerged group in our labor force may be as high as four million. If 
we add to this group those mothers (some on welfare and some not) who 

A 

wobld be willing to enter employment if they could receive suitable 
training and daycare services for^their children, the total may well be 
in the neighborhood of seven million. The major question is: How can 



jqbless persons be brought into the mains tr'eam of society and the "labor, 
market in a self-sati-sfying* and socially- useful manner? ' 

Before responding to the questic^n with a description of* a new 
approach to this dilemma* a brief review of past strategies is in order. ' 
Early nationwide attempts to help employ -the jobless, were made during 
the great depression yearSjOf'the 'I930's. -Those major efforts were in 
the form of three thrusts/ namely: the Works Progress Administration 
(WPA), the Public Works Administration (PWA) , and the Civilian Conser- 
vation Corps (CCC). Thfeir major intent was to get people back to work 
in the interest of bolstering a seriously depressed American economy. 
It was a movement born out of desperation, as evidenced by the fact that 
13 million of the 51 million labor force, were out of work at that time- 
To ptit it more directly: It was a reaction to an immediate situation 6f 
emergency proportions. These efforts were abandoned by the time our 
economy received its first adrenalin-like effects of World War II defense 
spending upon the national economy. It /is importctnt to keep in mind that 
these depression employment projects were co/ceived as reactions to an 
immediate economic problem, and considerations for the long term benefit' 
of people were not in the scheme of things. Furthermore, there were no 
serious attempts to match people with occupations that were in harmony 
with their interests and abilities. In those days, it seemed to be ^ 
enough to merely have a job, regardless of the individual's propensity 
toward it. 

There has been some federal government interest since > World War I, 
in addition to the public service programs alluded to above, in provision 
of vocational education and training. This has been r^f looted in passage 
of a series of Congressional acts since that time which have provided 
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"foaids through th-e Department of Health Education and Welfare to the 
public schools (priaiarily via -state departments of education).. The most 
recent legislation in this sequence is the Vocational Education Amend- 
ments of 1968.- However, some, labor, and Congressional leaders during the 
early ^O's felt public' school efforts were not sif ficiently affecting 
unemployed 'persons , and their concerns were translated into the inaug'u- 
.tation of additional legislation that provided ifunds to the Department 
of Labor (Manpower Development and Training Act of 1962). This legis- 
lation was later modified and broadened 'in attempts td increase its 
impact upon haxd to' trkin-and-employ type persons (the Comprehensive 
Employment and^aining Act of 1973). 

The public school system (through the coniprehenlive secondary 
schools, area vocational schools, and community- jx^ior colleges), have 
addressed their vocational and training efforts primarily to adolescents 
and young adults fo|md in the, mainstream of our society. .The Department 
of Labor efforts, expressed through various training. strategems and 
devices, have sought to deal with some^of the elements in the chronically 
unemployed group considered here. The long term effect of these efforts, 
in the opinion of this writer, "have not been successful in any permanent 
way. Emphasis was frequently placed on the short-term oriented training 
programs where a quick "pay-off" was" hoped for; that is, to get as many 
of these individuals into the job market as soon as" possible. There 
appears, to be relatively little if any long range concern for these 
persons. This is a" reaction to the tendency ^or Congress and the public 
to become impatient and disenchanted with public service programs that 
fail to provide instant solutions for the problems to which they are 
addressed.' present training efforts for of these persons fail' to . 

# 
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obtain employment for 'them even after completion of the training, and 

still many others reappear on the unemployment rolls a short time later. 

Furthermore, there are many unemployed who have not come under the 

influence of these efforts at all. It appears, therefore, that the 

traditional approaches to vocational education and training utilized by 
i 

the public schools and Department of Labor are inadequate for the task 
of dealing with individuals in the submerged group of chronically 
unemployed. It appears to be a classic example of misapplying tradi- . 
tional strategies to a nontraditional problem. 

A New Approach 

Past failures in finding satisfying and useful work for persons in 
the chronically unemployed sector o'f- our work force are not manifesta- 
tions of ineffectivenesses in our .present vocational education and train- 
ing delivery system. The f act i^ that habitually unemployed individuals 
are atypical components in the wisrk force, and are best characterized as 
possessing an array of disadvanta^s sufficiently severe to exclude them 
from the mainstream of oi^r labor fArce. It is ironic that previous 
i^esponses to this difficult5"S^AV€ resulted in a reduction and narrowing 
down of opportunities for those who in reality need special help and a 
wider assortment of services, what has been brought to bear upon this 
concern up to now, in the' opinion of this writer, is use of existing 
vocational education ^nd training mechanisms; whereas this is really a / 
special socioeconomic problem and subh responses are entirely inappropri- 
ate. The fact that several million are ^chronically unemployed at any 
given point in time (many of whom are the same pe-rson§ year after year) 
is, ample evidence that something is awry and a new i^trategy needs* to be 
brought into play. • ^ 
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The^-e are' several good reasons why we should' search for a solution ' 
to the chronic unemployment problem.^ The first is a humanistic one: 
modern societies view employment as the major vehicle for acceptance ' 
into society. . Therefore chronic unemployment has a double barrel effect 
upon its victims— in addition- to being deprived of the means to be 
economically self-sustaining, they are also shunted out 'of the mainstream 
of society at large. The second reason why this problem is worthy of 
remediation is its effect on the national economy. Chronically unemployed 
persons require and receive public financial assistance on a habitual * • 
basis, which shunts a portion of our gross national product into nonpro- 
ductive subsistence expenditures. The efficiency of our social system, 
from an economic point of-vie«., 'is related to the national rate of 
employment. Ais, in turn, has an effect upon the rate of in&lation,. a 
contention that is likely supported by some leading economists /i.e., 
that inflation can be brought to controllable limits only when the 
efficiency of society is increased) . An integral aspect of such 
increased- efficiency ±s a reduction in the number 'of chronically unem- 
ployed persoijs. Si^gested is that these individuals be gradually 
employed into the national service .« This non-tradl^tional manner o£ 
attacking the problem of the chronically unemployed may indeed be t^e 
alternative -that will reciuce the average unem^loj^ent rate to less than 
one percent. Using the;nationaL service idea as. a basis, a proposed new 
attack oij tTie problem is suggested here. This approach has not been 
tried and this writer believes its imp 1 erne nt;at ion will make a permanent 
reduction in the number' of chronically unemployed persons.. 

This new approach incorporates ei^ght major steps. The first of 

these would be (1) identification of the chronically unempldyed, followed 

-5^ 



by (2) establishmeYit of a schedule for employing them into the 'national 
iservice. The init^ial induction period at the onset of the program wOuld 
require several years, so as to allow time for establisjaagnt of national 
service jobs, and appropriate training mechanisms. Such employment would 
resemble civil service , in that each .individual would immediately, begin 
accruement of fringe benefits and privileges provided for civil service^ 
*type employees'. But the similarity would end ^ there, because employment, 
into the national service would be based on the fact that these persons 
have, consistently found it difficult. or* impossible to compete "for jobs 
in the open labor market and have been adjudged to. be chronically t 
unemployable. The rationale for, classifying them in such a manner is . 
they need to be provided an occupational shelter, perhaps for the re- 
mainder of their working lives. At first glance, ohe would think the^ 
arrangement just described would ensure employment for certain persor^s^ ' 
on the basis of unemployability for^some and predicted "-difficulties in 
this area for others, which is- a reversal *of 'traditional open labor' 
market conditions -for the usual worker.' Jhis is triae to the extent that 
they woujd be ass;»ured employment first, placed on a job second, and then 
receive, training la^t- But this strate'gy., is not completely unheard of, 
as similar arrangements are made in* some industries and public services 
where special consideration of this type is given to selected long time' 
employees in the interest orf^keeping them on the job. / The major differ- 
enQe is that employment in the national service approach would b^ 
guaranteed at the onset) and not accrued as a benefit by those with long 
^emplpyment. It'would be a "given," built-in .initial element.* ^ 

■ ■ 
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. After guar^teeing these persons eraployment, the third step (3) ^ ^ 
^ would be provision of a professionally conducted service for careful 
examination, evaluation, and counseling of those entering the national 
service. ' ' ' 

The major purpose behind this quest would be to identify their 
greatest employment potential with particular regard to individual 
interests and abilities of each employee. ' The search-interview- 
assessment process would be an extensive one for each individual, and 
•would include identification of areas in need of remediation, including 
those with regard t^o health (physical and mental). Although the initial 
cost of such an intensive' effort for so many persons would be* high, the 
information derived would be an indispensible component in the manipu- 
lation of 'the public service work' environment in the interest of 
maximizing compatability between individuals and public service jobs. 
It would represent a long term investment of piablic funds in these 
persons, with dividends achieved in terms of happier individuals than 
presently found in the limbo of the chronically unemployed, and further- 
more, would result in a more efficient society, 

^ Ajpter compilation of the personal inventory just described, the 
next step (4) would be connecting each individual with a job found to be 
the best obtainable matph between the employee's abilities and interests 
and an available public service job opening. This process may be most 
lengthy for some, particularly those with long histories- of joblessness. 
Actual training for job performance, in this approach, would be withheld 
\intil the ^^i^iBu^and emplpyer have reached closure on a specific job. 
Fbllowing the es^^lishment of a comp[\itment by 'both parties, the next 
Step '(5) would be identification of the skill components, after which, \ 
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they are (6) incorporated into the foundation of a trainin^J program fot 
that person. This is opposite to the traditional approach to vocational' 
training (i.e., where the person receives training and skill rfevelopmeni: 
first, and then^, goes off in search of a job in which he hopes -to utilize 
. his newly acquired skills)^ Although it is contrary to the usual 
approach in vocational education and training, it is the most logical 
strategy, especially for those who are difficult to train and. employ, 

^ . . " - ' : - 

since It reduces the guesswoi?k- of job placement and training to a near ^ - 

• ^ ■ i 

zero level. , The risk of mistrainp.ng would be reduced to.a'f^w cases, 
since job selection decisions were made jointly by the employer, employee 
and a teaift o'f professionals during, the search-interview-assessin^nt * 
process. L ^ , 

The most unique element in ±he proposed approach is provision of 
vocational education and training as one of the final steps in ^ the 
process, 'after identifying the skills required for the job accepted by 
the individual. "The next matter for consideration, step (7), is identi*- 
fication and establishment of vehicles for this provision. ^S;^veral' 
.mechanisms would readily lend themselves to the proposed system. On-the- 
job training r the easiest one t<^ implement, is an appropriate approach 
for development of low level but very specialized skills thatytend to be 
unique -for each kind of ^b. Syt even in such cases, the training of 
the chronically unemployed person .should' be conducted in accordance with 
a carefully laid out plan, and not be left to informal "catch-on-torit- 
on-your^own" tactics so commoaly found in low-skilled occupations". A 
second strategy would likely be needed for most of these individuals, , 
which entails establishment and opei^tibn of a vocational education and 
training system. The skills identified after connecting the person and 
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a job would "be used in formulating a 'training program tailored 

• expressly for th/t person for a particular job at .€h^t" point in. time. 
Therefore, the National Service employee would be ptovided a training 

• .program designed with. him. dn mind, and it would bring his unique 'lev^l 
of expertise in' the identified skill areas^ up to that required for 

ccessful work performance. The. t)rovision of Vocational education and ' 

training entails' a .high initial cost. This is largely dufe to the con- 

"siderable amounts of individual assistance needed, because of their 

proneness fo experiencing difficulties' in employment related matters 

(such as-skill development and orientation to the work ethic). It is 
' ' • ' • , -' 

helie,ved such .a highly individualized approach to job preparation, 

literally impossible to provide within the framewoirk of traditional vo- 
■ cational education. ^d training programs, would give, hard to train and ' 
employ persons -the kind of additional help they need in order to enter 
into successful 'and„long term employment.' Viewing. this process on an 
extended, basds, .'the ;initial heavy cost is lil^ down payment and would 
level put over .the years .si;ice the. recipienV^uld enjoy, extended 
periods of employment,' which in turn results in long term benefits to 
society (as well as themselves) . • ' ' ^ • ,, 

The acquisition ofi' initial jobs for chronicklly unemployed type 
persons is only the beginning of the proposed -approac|i. (although it is 
at this point where traditional vocational education and training fl^ 
authorities perceive their tasks as completed).' Step '(8) whiph continues 
for? the -remainder of the person's work .life, is especially critical'. It 
entails co^itlnuous contact with-, evaluation of, and vigilance over their 
job activities! Trouble shooting ~th6 process and the environment in 
which /t occurs is the- essence of this action, in an o;igoing and tirel^sS 
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search to detect early signs of skills obsolescence, employee disinterest 
and boredom, and other malfunctions in the work environment. Many such 
difficulties, if identified and diagnosed early, would require only minor 
' remediation. Virtually every one of these workers would be called back 
into training from time to time, for occupationaT adjustment or complete 
retraining purposes. Successful implementation of employee recall would 
ensure that optimum levels of job perfoi^rfence and worker satisfaction are 
achieved. 'Some persons may need to return to training as often as several 
times in one year, while others may require less frequent occupational 
adjustments. All this would be offered at no change in income for the 
worker during the training episodes. Indications are that at least six 
subsliantial aretraining. recalls would be needed during the average pers.on's 
working, life. Subsidization t)f the transitional training in such a . 
manner would ease the trauma that could be incurred during such change- 
overs. Its provision in this manner would normalize such activities axid 
eventually be viewed as an ordinary component in the / .ployment career 
pattern of all workers. 

*' ' * 

A National Service Education Sysliem * 

Havin'g explained the process iDy .which the chrpnically* imemployed 
could be brought into the mainstream of society and' the work force, the* 
final point to be discussed is the manner in which this can be established 
Considering the fact that adults are involved, most of whom have, had 
little or no, success in the traditional educational system, and are 
atypical in -many other respects, a new vocatiohal education and training 
system designed to serve this unique group should be established. It 
should be a federal educiation* system that would devote itself exclusively 



to provision of vocationaL education and training for those empl^e4 x 
into the nati^onal service. -ItJ would not be' our first national system of- 
education however. The Army,. Airforce and Navy already have such educa- 
tional systems to .serve their members, and the bne proposed here would 
likewise restrict its s.ervices to its own clientele - m.einbers of the ^ 
national service. It would need to be an autonomous system," with no 
controls emanating 'from the vocational ' education- or training authorities' 
of. the public schools or the Department pf Labor. Each of these -systems 
has go^ls for their own clientele neither of which includes the entire 
group of chronically unemployed type persons considered, here.' 

This writer proposes the national service education system be placed 
within the broad rubric .of the Department of Health, Education, and. 
Welfare, 'but with its own office and not in the Office of Education. 
Thd national office would have as its major purpose the exercise of 
leadership and direction for /subsidiary (regional) administrative offices 
Schools would be established on a regional basis, which would include one 
or more labor market areas. Therefore, each urban center would likely 
comprise a region whereas many relatively unpopulated rural areas would 
be consolidated into regions serving a sufficiently large population. 
. It would be the^asks of these- education centers to conduct the 

# • • • • 

search-interview-assessihent process describ.ed earlier.' , They would also 
coordinate job placemerit, identification of skills, and off^r the- program* 
for provision of these skills. The national service schools would also" 
gear themselves' up for provision o'f the recurring training needed by the 
national service employees. The schools would be oriented around voca- ' 
tional education and training requirements of these employe.es, and would . 
not be encumbered bj/ 'formal curriculums and courses. They would be open 
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ended in that an employee's program would terminate when his training is 
completed. The school would be task oriented, thereby necessitating an ■ 
open type schedule for such matters as admissions and completioivs. The 
in^and'-out process should be simple and relatively uneventful, since it 
will be going on all of the time. 

Because this mode of vocational training and education differs 
considerably from previous and present efforts, it is imperative that 
these schools be independent of the educational groups described 
previously. It would be a new start in the direction of structuring the 
lives of persons who otherwise will remain among the dregs of our society 
and constitute a continuing drain on the economy. 



10. PROFESSIONAL'^ WOMEN IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION* 

Introduction ^ 

S^ttially^in response to a contemporary interest" in -the status and 
roles of professional women in voc^onal education (as expressed par- 
ticularly by the AVA resolution suggesting such an inquiry) , and in the 
hope of contributing to the acquisatibn of knowledge that coyld be used 
in impro'ying present conditions relative to this concern, a four-pronged 
study was -conducted. It included .scientifically selected samples of 
administrators and female vocational faculty frgm community junior 
colleges, area vocational schools, comprehensive high schools, and post- 
secondary proprietary schools. Female vocational faculty 'members with 
their chief administrators in these institutional types were surveyed 

' r , 

with a 25 item questionnaire knd a demographic information form. 

The study's overall purpose was ^( identify perceptions of female 
vocational faculty members relative to their roles, career aspirations, 
and perceived career possibilities. These were compared with how- their 
administrators perceived them with regard to the same concerns. From 

t 

« 

these results, similarities and . differences betwgen female faculty and 
their administrators were identified. Also, differences as a function 

I 

Of institutional type were found. The data and iotirmation obtained . 

i 

from the, instrument/ and 'derived from its analysis, provide a basis for 
determining several things, i.e.: 



♦Presented at the National Adult Education Conference in Mi^i, Florida 
on November 6, 1974*. . 
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!• Differences within the same institutional typ$ in terms of 

a) role ^ conflicts experienced by female 'vocational faculty as 
compared to their role conflict perceived by their chief 
administrator* 

b) career aspirations that female -vocational faculty have in 
comparison to the career ^^spirations their chief adminis- 
trators think they hav^. ^' • ^ . 

c) career possibilities of female vocational faculty, as per-* 

/ ' 

ceived by themselves 'and their a^^riistrators. 

2. .The differences in the three . elements above, in perceptions of 

female vocational faculty, as a function of institutional type. 

3. The' di^^e^^eH^es in the three elements above, in perceptions -of 
chief administrators, as a function of institutional type. 

4. The differences betwe'fen female vocational faculty and their ' 
administrators, grobped together, as a function of institutional 

• txpe. 

5. « Utilization of the results to propose suggestions to vocational 

faculty and administrators for furtherance of equality of'oppor-. 
'tun-ity and promotions fQr all vocational educators. This would 
include suggestions for: 

a) reduction o«f dual role conflict actually suffered by female 
vocational faculty; t 

[ r . 

b) reduction" of misperceptfons of female vocatidnal faculty dual 

ft 

role conflict 'that administrators' may have; 

^ c) provision of female voc^ional faculty with- proposals by 
• ( 

which "they can more assertively pursue advancement in theiir 

* profession; ' • I 

"x . \ ' ' 

1 ' 
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d) provision of administrators with an adequate appraisal of 

- ^how female vocational faculty perceive their career advance- 
^ ment possibilities and proposals, for concrete encouragement 
of female facuH-y in this matter; * 

e) provision of a basis to initiate programs for encouragement 
of female vocational faculty to seek professional advancement; 

f) provision of a basis for administrators to directly encourage 
' female vocational 'faculty to seek professional advancements 

g) provision of a data-information base for state and national 

vocation^ leaders for use in promoting greater oppbrtunities 
» * 

for female professionals in vocational education. 
» The four substudies were conducted at The Pennsylvania state 
University (in the^ Department of Vocational Education) with partial fund- 
ing assistance from the Bureau of Vocational Education of the Pennsylvania 
Deparjtfffih^ of Education. The final report for' the community college study 
IS complete at this time, and the. reiflaining three will be complfeted in 
the next months . ■ This presentation is pne of the early reports' concerned . 
with the interrelationship? ef the findings among the female vocational ' 
faculty and administrators of the four types of institutions. 

Procedures 

.The sample for each study consisted of the chief administrator and 
one or more of the female vocational faculty in that institution.- ■ 
Institutions within each category were randomly selected, and the admin- - 
Istrator of that school axitomatically became a part of the sample. That 
administrator in turn was asked to provide a list of female vocational 
faculty members ih his schpol (community college presidents we're asked 



1 
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for catalogues from which the names were selected)* The female voca-^ 
tional faculty were randomly selected from the finalized list. 

The quescionna-re consisted of 25 items, 14 of which were addressed 
to dual-role conflict matters, 5 on career aspirations, and ^he remain- ^ 
ing (6 items) on advancement possibilities. The' results of the studies 
point to several interesting differences and similarities among the 
faculty of the four types of institutions and also among the admmis- 
^tration, l wculd like' to review the mo^e significant results with you. 



>es of 
lO-A. 



Results; Agreement 

Over 85 percent of the female faculty m each of the four types of 
institutions agreed with the following six statements. See Table 

1- It ^s' fine fcr a woman to work if her children are adequate 
cared for » 

3. Women can live m productive harmony w^th men filling comple- 
mentary and 'stapplementary roles. ^ 
8. Women have as much need to achieve as men. 
11. It IS possible tc be successful at both marriage and a career. 
17. women who' want full equality should be prepared to accept equal 
responsibility. 

22. A coeducational faculty provides a healthy atmosphere. 
The administrators were community college presidents, a|:ea voca- 
tional school 'directors, comprehensive high school d5.rectprs/ of 
vocational programs, and directors (or presidents) of pos^-^econdary 
proprietary schools. 

' Over 85 percent of the administrators m each of the four institu- 
tional types agreed with the following six statements: (See 'Table 10-1) 
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' ^ ' TABLE 10-1 

STATEMENTS AGREED TO BY FEMALE FACULTY AND ADMINISTRATORS 



Questions 
Identifier 



Agreed to by • 
Faculty Administrators 



DRC 



DRC 



CA 



CA 



CRC 



11. 



DRC 



.17. 



DRC 



22, 



It is fine for a woman to -work 
if Tier children are adequately^ 
cared for. 

Women can live in haromony with 
men filling compleE[ientary and 
supplementary jtoJ^s. 

Professional women can 'realis- 
tically expect to have a life- 
long career. ^ 

Women have as much need to 
achieve as men. 

It IS, possible to be success- 
ful at both marriage and a 
career 

Women who want full equality 
should be -prepared to accept 
equal responsibil^.ty . 

A coeducational faculty pro- 
vides a healthy atmosphere. 



X 



X 



X . 



X ' 



DRC.= Dual Role Conflict 
CA = Career Aspiration 
CP Career Perceptions 



4. Professional women can realisticariy^expect to have a life-long 

4 



1. It is fine for a woman to work if hei; children are adequately 

' * •* ' 

cared for* ^ . • » 

*w , . ■ ' 

'3. Women c^n•live in harmony with men filling complementary and 
supplementary roles." ^ * " > ^ 

i 1 i s t i caViy^'^pec t 

career* 

8*. Women have as much need to Achieve as men* 
17* Women vjho want full equality should be prepared to accept equal 

responsibility* . . • * 

22* A coeducational faculty provides a healthy atmosphere;* 
'From Table 10-1, it is seen that female. vocat}.oj)ai fatnilty •anH"'"'" 
administrators fro&'each of the four types of institutions agreed with 
five statem'ents. The administrator! agreed on a sixth one, which was 

'w 

different frojn the ^ixth one concurred to by the faculty respdhdents* 
Of interest is that five of these were dual role conflict items / two 
were career aspiration items, and none were^areer perception questions* 

Areas of Disagreement ^ . • 

' Eight statements in which fewer than half (50 percent) of the * 
female faculty agreed. Which can be interpreted as a"^ high rate of dis- 
agreement, included the follcv;ing: (see Table 10-2) 

7* Marriage is an asset for pr9fessional women. 
9* For professional women children are an asset* 
12* A< woman's professional career should be subservient to her 
husband's* 

14* Most^omen would like to be promoted to an administrative 
position* 
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15. A woman's first responsibility is to be a feminine companion 

of men and a mother.' 
21. Women in 'supervisory positions have difficulty dealing with r 

males in subordinate positions. 

23. Career Iwomen play down feminine appearances in order to be 
^ taken seriously, 

24. Most women would like to end their educational careers as 
(full professor, high school-teachers, senior faculty or 
staff position, area vocational school teachers). 

' ; • Eleven statements in which fewer than half (50 percent) of the 
administrators fropi each of the four types of institutions agreed, which 
can be interpreted as disagreement, were the following: (see Table 10-2) 
5. A mother's working can be easily accepted by .a child. 
7. Marriage is an asset for professional women. 
9. For professional women children are an asset. 
10, In this institution women -are not as likely to achieve r 

positions of leadership as m^n. 
12. A woman* a professional career should be subservient to her 
husband's. *. 

14. Most women would like to be promoted to an administrative ^posi- 
tion. • ' 
.15. A woman's first responsibility is 'to h& a feminine companion 

of men' and a mother ♦ 
19. Intellectual^ achievement' of women is viewed 'as competitively 

^ agressive behavior. 
21. ^Womtien in supervisory positions have difficulty dealing with 
males in subordinate positions. 
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TABLE 10-2 



STATEMENTS IN WHICH l/M ftATES (i.V, , LESS 
THAN 50 PERCENT) DF AGREEMENT WERE FOUND 



Item 
Identifier* 



Statemeat 



Faculty 



; Adminis- 
• • ' trators^ 



DRC 



DRCi^ 



•DRC 



CP 



.CA 



CA 



DRC^ 



DRC 



DRC 



DRC 



CA 



5. A mother *s working' can.be easily / 
» accepted by a chil- 

7. Marriage is an^agset for pro- 
fpssiQnal women. 



10. 



F6f professional Wpmen children 
ar§.-a»--a5set. ^ 



n this institution women are 
not as likely to achieve posi- 
tions of leadership as men. 

12. A woman's professional career 
should be subser^^i?ent to her 
husband * s . \ 

14. * J^ost women would Irke to be 

promoted to an administrative 
' position. 

15. A woman's first responsibility 
is to b^ a feminine companion > 

' of men and a mother. 

19. Intellectual adhievement of 

women is viewed as competitively 
aggressiv^ behavior 

21. Women in supervisory positions 
have diffifculty dealing with 
males in subordinate positions. 

2 3. Career women play down feminine 
appearance in order to ,be 
taken seriously. 

24. Most women would like to end 
their educational career a^ 
(full professors, -high school 
/^^^ teachers / senior faculty^qr 
staff positions, area voca- 
tional school teachers). 




*DRC = Dual Role Conflict 
CA = Career Aspirations 
CP = Career Perceptions 
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23. Career women play down feminine appearance in order to be 
taken seriously. ' 



24.^ Most women wqjald like to* end their educational career as (full 
' professors, high^ school,^ teacher^, senior faculty or staff 
^positions, area vocational school teachers).' 
> From Table 10-2 it is seerl that the administrators sided with the 
female faculty regarding eight of the items and three additional ones . 
The female faculty disagreed with items consisting of five j.n the dual , 
role conflict category, three in the career aspirations category., and 
zero in the career perception category. For the administrators, this 
breakdown was seven in the dual role category, thre^blh the career 
aspirations category; and one in the career perceptions area. 

The Femininity Question 

It appears th^t female vocational faculty place a high value on - 
femininity because over 80 percent of them disagreed with the idea of 
playing down feminine appearance in order to be\aken seriously. This 
s^e idea evoked the greatest amount of disagreement from the adminis- 
trators as well. The strength of disagreement (as expressed in percent 
of total respondents who indicated disagreement) was about the same/for 
all four types of institutions, although the faculty disagreement 
exceeded'that of the administrators by 10 to 15 percent. Therefore -it 
appears that everyone concerned agrees that professional women should 
not deemphasize their femininity in the interest of career advancement. 
(See Table 10-3) 
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Women in Supervisory Positions in Vocational Education ^ 

The item was "Women* in supervisojr/' positions have difficulty dealr 

— - 

ing^with males in subordinate positions." With the exception of jthe 
high school groups (administrators and^ faculty) , a greater percentage gf 
administrator's .expressed disagreement than indicated by the female voca- 
tional faculty. (See Tabl^iO-3) • , ' 

The Question of Women's F grst Responsibility 

: — — 

The Item in the instrument queried th% sample about a woman's first 
responsibility as a feminine companion of men and a mother. Female 
faculty expressed strong disagreement with 'this statement /with the 

community college faculty being most adamant in. their opposition to this 

\ 

statement (70 percent) while just barely half of the comprehensive higfi 
school faculty disagreed. The percentage of administrators who disagreed 
.with this statement was consistently lower than the faculty members by 
10 to 15 percent. (See Table 10-3) • " ' 

Should Faculty Women be Subservient to Their Husbands? 

Strong disagreement was found in this ibe^m. Less than one fourth 
of the faculty'*knd administrator responses indicated that a woman *s , 
professional career shpuld be subsei^vient to .her husband"* s. ^ From these 
results, one can imply that jnale administrators agree with female faculty 
that there shouJ.d be professional equality ajnong the sexes. (See Table 
10-3) 

Conclusions ^ ' , 

% . . » 

The analysis of the results continue and the desired outcomes 
expressed earlier in this paper are expected to become a re^^lity* Th^ 

* 7 

comparisons to be made, by the time the stu6y i^ completed, are displayed 
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in Figure 10-1. The areas of agreement between faculty women Hj^their 
administrators in the four types of institutions will be identified. 
Also, of perhaps even greater value, the areas of disagreement between 
these constituencies^ will be found. Attempts to identify such relation- 
t ships, as well as connections between responses and certain demographic 
data will be made. 

The initial impetus for initiation of this two-year long national 
inquiry was a resolution made at the American Vocational Association 
Conference .in Chicago back in 1972. This resolution read .as follows: 

RESOLVED,' that the American Vocational Association Board of 
Directors authori2ie a study of professional employment in Voca- ' , 
tional Education with regard to the number of males and females' 
at every level of the profession, the salaries paid to each 
category of employee, ,anc3 identify any restrictions in promotional 
opportunities because of sex. 



The final results of -this study ought to have considerable impli- 
cations for adult and continuing/ education. The dual role conflict 
apparently experienced by vocational women faculty is similar to that 
encountered by many female professionals. It would seem that certain 
elements within the dual role conflict dilemma could be laid out for 
more complete examination and analysis for female faculty in an attempt 
to resolve some of the issues involved. Efforts through inservice 
continuing and adult education could be # major vehicle in this direction. 
Carefully 'prepared argiaments indicating the true sources of the duAl role 
dilemma, and constructive approaches to dealing with it, could be an 
important focus* of pontinuing and adult educatiojt for vocational female 
faculty. • ** ' • 




. THE ANALYSIS MODEL^: VOCATIONAL FEMALE FACULTY STUDY*' 

I 

FIGURE 10-1 ' ' ' 

Note: Directional -lines depict comparisons to be made in terms of: - , 

a) each questionnaire item *^ 

b) each subtopic (i.e., dual role conflict, career aspirations, 
. career perceptions) 

c) selected demographic data 
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The career aspirations of femal.e^ vocational faculty would likely 
change (in the positive direction) 'if and when they are able to bettfer 
deal with the dual role conflict that obviously affects them in an 
adverse manner. At this point in time some female voc^tibnaj. faculty 
members would rather maintain a ^^w aspiration profile in the interest 
of internal peace-of-mind and external job tranquility. Here again, ' 
adult and continuing efforts for vocational faculty (male and female) ' 
can bring some increased visability to the idea of women faculty enter- 
^taining the same career aspirations as their malfe counterparts. 

In several places in this study / as indicated in the preceding re- 
view, women vocational faculty perceive their ^career advancem'ent possi- 
bilities in a more modest manner than their male counterparts. This 
may be related to their realistic assessment of their j)rofessional situ- 
ation in ma-ny cases, it may also be related to the dual ^^'ple conflict 
phenomena for those who haven't resolved this difficulty to their satis- 
faction. Here again, I believe special efforts by adult and continuing 
education leaders can help to resolve some of the sex-based inequalities 

In conclusion, true equality of opportunity and all that goes with 
it, will be slow in coming in vocational education — maybe^ as loftg as the 
year 2000. But it won't happen by accident. Deliberate efforts on the 
part of certain groups, such as adult and continuing education leaders, 
are needed if we are to achieve such an equality by the year 2000. 



11 • PREPARING PEOPLE FOR OCCUPATIONS: 
STATE CSl THE ART* 



, A Brief Look. Backward i 

Vocational education enters the last quarter , of the twentieth ' 
century as a remaxkably humanistic endeavor in its attempts to prepare 
people for occupations, perhaps even more so than traditional cla^ical 
and "liberal arts" fprms of education. But this is a recent turn of 
events. • - 

^More than any other element in education, vocational 'education has 
benefited from federal financial intervention, and this has been going 
on for over a hundred years. When first supported by federal legisla- 
. tion m the 1860's, such assistance from the national letvel was' viewed 
as a necessary addition to the^nation^-s, educational i^ffort— a mechanism 
tx> prepare sons (and perhaps an occasional daughter) of the populous for 
occupations in the mech^ical and practical arts. Although not 
explicity stated in the legislation, or in any of the associated rheto- 
ric, implicitly understood was that this variety of education was aimed 
at providing opportunities for the offspring of 'the nouveau bourgeoisie 
and perhaps a few carefully selecTted sons of families from low class 
backgrounds. In its time, one could identify it as a part of the trend 
toward turning away from elitism and toward equalitarianism in American 
education. But the movement was undeniably sparked by a need perceived ■ 
by certain educators and, political leaders for trained workers, who could 
not be brought into the wor)? force through the then traditional routes i 
of education, or apprenticeships. It was an attempt to meet the manpower 
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needs" of society at J^at time, whichjwer^ pipving from being almost 
texclXisively agricultural based to' one of greater industrial orientation. 
Therefore/ the movement was imbued with a mixture of equalitarianism and 
pragmatiani. Within its inner core then, we finJ that' t^he^initial 
federal* funding intervention in vocational education was primarily 
g^ared toward broad concerns of thei?ork society. During this time, 
vocational education was basically devoid of humcinistic .characteristics 
in that the i^ntention was to mold persons (via training) into behaviors 
needed to perform the occupational '-skills required by tTie labor force at 
th^t point in t\me. The belief thai society, in the first place, was 

^uppo^ed to exist for people , -and not the other way Woiind/ was hot 

-J. 

extant nor given serious consideration during this period <>f our 
,rvat^ion*s hisjtory. instead, every person va3 to find his [her] pliace^in 
"society and to sublimate their career aspirations in the interest of 
perceived needs of 'society) . . ' '\ 

Since education is a "service" briefjted endeavor, i't has been 
traditionally subservient to the dominate philosophical mood of con- 
temporary society. More often than not, society views its institutions 

s 

(including education) as major ^mechanisms for achievement of its per- 
ceived nee<is. It is importam: to recognize that this phenomenon has 
resulted in education traditionally assumihg a follower*- type role and 
rarely taking a leadership position relative to new directions in our 

society. Vocational ^ucation is' similar in this regard to the other 

i . ' 

conTponents m education. Leaders^ in education, those individuals who 

* i 

aire first to perceive ongoing societal changes, are the ones that call 
upon a modification of responses/ from .the educational delivery system of 
the nation. Because of the complexity and diversity of American society. 
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true trends are sometimes very difficult to distinguish from the many 
fads axid panaceas, usually accornpa n ied .by their self-defeating jargonize, 
that seems to be plaguing American education, 

■ ■ • V ■ . 

Enter Career Education 

Unfortunately, vocational education has not been spared. During ^ 
the mid 60*s and early 70* s, vocational education was virtually over- 
whelmed with "career education." During this time', some vocational 
educators were quietly working toward development of a broad kind of 
vocational education expoused by the'Vocat^nal Education Act of 1963 
and its successor^ the Vocational Education Amenlinents of 1968. It was 
indeed a "career" oriented form of education, and was in progress long 
before the term .was bantered about by certain national education author- 
/-itieS, Its exposal at the federal level, and the resultant publicity 
received by it before solid conceptualization of career education could 
take place, produced an outbreak of efforts throughout the nation to 
inaugurate career education programs, many of which were abortive. It 
is not too harsh' to state that many, if not most, of these efforts were 
^^^TYijtVsonceived that failure was virtually assured at their onset. In 
many places, vocational funds were diverted into endeavors identified as 
"career education" programs but in fact were nothing more than slight 
modifications of what thes.e institutions were previously doing but under 
other titles. The "game" was a variety of entrepreneurship where names 
of programs were changed to fit the latest jargon. While this was not 
true in some places, it most certainly was in many. In the meantime > 
the conceptualization of new modes for preparing persons for occupations 
quietly moved toward implementations that resulted in substantive 
improvements in vocational guidance and job preparation practices. As 
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the glitter associated vvlth the term career education gradually begcui to 

*. 

.fade, the real conoeptualizers in vcca+:ional guidance and' occupational 

eduoarion continued tio vcrk ^ith a mlniimjin cf fanfare toward the design, 

development, and implementation of viable career education type curricula 

Many of these prcgfams will -ikely appear under other names however, 

sinc^ the tenri ^carf er education ^liKe previous slogans) has lost its 

impact awtf much of its public a^ttractiveness 

/ • 

And Then, Competency-Based Vcpar,onal Education 

Ccmp'^-ency-based vocancrial ec\-3at^on, bcrh fcr s^iudents and 
teachers, gained seme jjnpetus zb- ^esi Jy 3 97C ',5 as --areer education 
began moving toward its nadir Th^5 tjrend was xn response to a number 
of perceived neads, Kzaz nzzacly cirors them ce^ng a demand for increased 
accountability in aducatj.cn Assciridted with the plateauing of spending 
for education m t^s 1970' s was increased crbmpetition fcr funds, and 
competency-based education was viewed by some as a basis upon which 
funding decisions could be made Its thrust i'. vocational education is 
indicative of the entire c-mpe^ercy- based education mo'v'ement^ 

VocatJ.crai educa-^cr* is dfeply involved w^ih competency-abased 
education- As wa= the ^as^ th -aree:-^ ed^caricn, considerable ^ef fort 
had been expended in a q:^et xan*"^r by a >-iumber of reputable vocational 
educators before the slogan wss dravn to the attention of the public at 
large. About 71 percent :f 783 teaoher education institutions had ^ 
become involved with ccmpetency-based teacher education by 1973, 
(Massanari, 1973?, and seme 40 states bad indicated some activity 
related to competency-bas^d car ti:. -at: on f:,i vocational teachers by 
that same yeai . * , 
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Ah 'indication of the present status of competency-based education 
fpr preparing people for occupatioi^ is the position taken by the 
American Vocational Association' when it went on record as encouraging 
various vocational servicers "to .investigate the ^XDtential of competency 
testing to validate the occupationar qualifications of vocational stu- 
, dents and teachers (AVA/ 1973). Advocates of competency-based voca- 
tional teaching believe its ^.^corporation into the profession would be 
a major step toward increased professionalization of vocational teachers. 
Shoiild such validation be possible, it indeed would bd© boon to voca- 
tio^al education. But there are non-positive factors to be considered 
as we3s3;^^ost important of v/hich is the impossibility of validation. ' 

This is being included in vocational teacher education in some 
states and^ they are moving toward adopting some new certification 
mechanisms that/ in the opinion of this writer, may end up being 
inferior to the ones being replaced. In those places where such 
mechanisms are introduced, preservice and inservice vocational teacher 
preparation may become j>oliticized and deprof essionaliaed (a result 
opposite to original expectations) . 

A second factor that: leads many to oppose competency-based teaching 
is that many researchers believe validation of teacher competencies is 
beyond the present state of the art (Barro, 1972K 

^ * A final factor which must be faced is that many^ (if not the major- 
ity) of teachers strongly dislike competency-based teaching and are 
fearful of how it will be used in evaluating 'their practices. This fact 
itself is suffifcient? reason to insist that we restrict effort's in this 
veiiy difficult area of inquiry to carefully conducted research. 
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The occupational pr^eparation aspects of vocational education are in 
the throes of competency- based education. Where this movement might end 
up, and its possible overall effect on vocational guidance and occupa- 
tional .education should be of considerable 'concern to the professionals 
in the fields, A most important danger relative to competency-based 
vocati9nal' education is its distinct possibility for damaging the 
teaching profession. As stated earlier, teachers €eel considerably 
threatened by this movement and are resisting its entry into their 
schools. The teaching profession is preventing its adoption on a large 
scale basis in many places already and there are moves afoot in some 
places to stop it entirely, while others are altering it such that the 
threat to teachers will be minimized. In short, the profession appears 
to be successfully resisting the full-fledged entry of competency-based 
efforts into vocational preparation at the present time. 

The Dual Vocational Education System 

The nation already has a dejure dual vocational education delivery 
system. One part of the dichotomy consists. of a large conglomeration 
of vocational institutions (with considerable diversity within it) , 
which include comprehensive high, schools, area vocational schools, 
community- junior colleges, private junior colleges, technical institutes 
and post-secondary vocational institutes, proprietary schools, and senior 
colleges and universities. This represents a considerable effort with a 
total enrollment of almost 10.5 million students in 1971 and expenditures 
amounting to about 2.07 billion dollars (317 million from federal soxarces 
and the remaining lv75 billion fron state and local funds) (Lerner, 
1973). The total of 10.5 million persons enrolled in this effort indi- . 
cates the magnitude of the public vocational school' involvement with 
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occupational preparation. Enrollment and expenditure figures for the 

proprietary schools are not available, bu^ wQuld almost certainly ^ 

\ 

increase the total nxmber of vocational students by at least an addi- 
tional one* or two million. * , ' 

The other side of this duality is the delive'ry system previously 
provided by the Manpower and Development Act pf 1962. The major vehicle 
is how the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act of 1973 
(Pt L. 93-203) . Enrollments emanating from this effort totaled about 
233 tihousand in 1962/ of which about 133 thousand found post-training 
employment. These* figxires do not indicate the duration of such employ- 
ment, an important consideration since a large proportion of these 
enrollees were classified as disadvantaged and hard to train and employ. 

The total enrollment for Departiment of Labor occupational prepara- 
tion efforts rose to almost 1.6 million in 1972, with about 2.7 billion 
federal dollars committed to the effort during that year. It is clear 
that the federal government has invested heavily in this aspect of 
occupational preparation. Why are more federal funds spent in this 
effort than the total amount spent by state / local, and federal sources 
for the "other" vocational programs? While there is no direct answer, 
an implicit one is found when the enrollee characteristics axe examined. 
The niost obvious characteristics axe the high proportion of non- 
Caucasian enrollees a^^the proponderance of persons whose educational 
level is below high school completion. The number of older enrollees 
(i.e./ 45 And older) is disappointingly low however. These character- 
istics indicate the work and training programs sponsored by Department 
of Labor sources have been aimed at the disadvantaged euid.hard to employ 
sectors of the labor force. Since appropriations have continued to be 
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substantial for these efforts, via the Comprehensive Employment and 
Training Act of 1973 appropriations, it seems safe to assume that the 

t 

Congress feels the high cost per enrollee is, in the long run, "wortl:^ 
the money. " 

One can expect these kinds of efforts to continue and they may 
likely expand as well. This apparently is a fait accompli: some of the 
hard^to^eal-with vocational students have been moved 'JLnto special 
programs that fall outside the rubric of the traditional kinds of .yoda-c 
• ' - tional institutions-' listed in the preceding paragraph. In actuality,, 
it isn*t a case of vocational schools "losing" some of their clientele — 
they never addressed thems'elves/ either through vocational counseling or 
job preparation, to the kinds of people absorbed by the Department of^^ 
Labor's work and training programs. But many public vocational school 
leaders view the trend with some alarm, perhaps because they fear this 
trend might be expanded in the future to include some of the more tradi- 
tional kinds of vocational students. On the other hand, some observers 
of vocational education do not perceive this as a serious threat. But 
there is some reason to suspect that dissajtisfaction with the way tradi- 
tional vocational institutions have responded to non-traditional prob^ 
lems may have encouraged the passage of special legislation like MDTA of 
1962 and CETA of 1973 in the first place. Perhaps greatejj- attempts on j 
the part of both elements in the dual system. to more completely under^ 

stand .what the other is about will ease the tendencies toward mutual 

' J"*^ ' - 'ss^ ^ . ' / 

suspiedon. ; The fact is, both elements ©f the duality are very much in 

,4 

^ r ' ' evidence and remain an integral part of the occupational preparation 

'v ■ • 

* ' ^ s 

delivery .system; and now direct attempts to s^pve the vocational guidance 

and training needs of the population in the optimum manner (mutually in* 
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some cases, separately in others) should take precedejicfe over all other 

concerns. Vocational guidance services ne6d to be used much more 

extensively by both, especially in the new Department of Labor sponsored 
« 

efforts. 

Varieties of Vocational Organizations * • * * ^ 

It- is interesting to examine the kinds of organizations found in 
the vocational educational delivery system which is blessed with con- 
siderable diversity. These organizations can be categorized in a number 
of ways, the most common ones being by: (a) type of control; (b) level 
of instruction; (c) kind of institution. If one should so desire, otheir 
rationales can be used for categorization of these organizations with 
very little difficulty, but these appear to be the most common. 

Identifying vocational organizations by type of control results in 
a trichotomy: (a) public; (b) private — non profit; (c) proprietary. 
The public element is by far the most important, both in terms of impact 
upon society and financial 4-nvestment in its activities. The remaining 
two components within this trichotomy (i.e., private non-profit and 
proprietary) are experiencing funding and enrollment difficulties 
ranging in severity from impending bankruptcy on one hand Vo a year to 
year bare-bones kind pf survival on the other. In spite of much rehto- 
ric and some attempts to find ways to funnel public funds into these 
kinds of vocational organization:?, not many pul^ic dollars (compara- 
tively speaking) have gone to their treasuries and the financial condi- 
tion of these schools waf clearly worse in the mid 1970 *s than was the 
pase in the previous 'Secade. 
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^The categorization of vocational organizations Recording' to 
instructional level also results, in a tricJiotomy: . (1) secondary; . - 
(2) post-secondary; (3) adult and • continuing education. During the 
decade from thp mid 1960's to, the mid 191^0 's^ voc^t^on^l program enroll- 
ment in ea*ch of these levels increased at fasror rates than correspond- 
ing enrollments in other forms of education (i.e/, general and 'aca\;i«ftic)". 
tost-secon<3ary growth gained considerable impetus thruDugh the community- 
junior colleges and arfea vocational schopls, since there was a sharp 
increase in the number of these institutions during the decade under * 
examination. The relatively silent componerlt in the trichotomy is adult 
and continuing education. Furthermore, it is not**eTfLire'ly appropriate 
to consider this as a level of education^^ as offerings within the rubric 
of adult and continuing education range in level from the basic to the 
most advanced. There is a very great need to provide reasonably eatsy 

career changing opportunities, with stroncj undergirding by extensive 

f 

vocational guidance services, for large segments of the work force every 
year from now on into the long term future. No serious concerted effort 
on a widespread basis has ever been'made^in this direction, and up to 

r 

now, many persons have had to "bungle" their way out of one career into • 
another without benefit of good vocational guidance services and other 
public or instituti^onal assista^nce. The need for" professional help in 
inaking career transitions is greater now. than ten years, ago and will ^ 

reach almost crisis proportions in the next decade, and society can no 

\ 

longer afford to ignore this phenomenon*,' No one has taken a major 
initiative to date and it will be interesting to se^' if any of the 
public school organizations listed abov# will respond in some fashion to 
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this vital need. It. appears most likely that legislation such as the 
Comprehensive Employment and Training Act of 1973 will provide such 
, services for some of thqse in need of them. * 

A third way, to categorize vocational Organizations is by institu- 
tional type. The, kinds of institutions can be broken down into the 
kinds previou^^ listed. Using this approach permits conveniei^t^vl- 
clustering of "aehools into such categories for the purpose of. funding, 
student admissions, and regionalization. ' Identifying them in this 
manner also eases the. task of establishing consortia and other coordina- 
tion -and -cooperative mechanisms. • ' , 

Source'of Leaderl in Vocational Guidance and Occupational Education ^' 

No large nationwide study of leadership endeavors has been made 4ap 

ft* 

to now, and a number of ambitious and carefully planned inquiries into 
this subject should be instituted soon.^ Some pf "the major questions 
begging for, answers incl^idel (1) Do the traditional requirements 
releating to certification affect the kind of leadership 'available in 
•Vocational education? Does it indeed keep out the "incompetent" onJ^ or 
does it also .prevent certaiti desirable leader types from cc^ng into 
vocational educ'ation at all? Furthermore, does.it even succeed in 
excluding the incompeteht? (2) How well are the vocational teadher- 
aciministfators training institutions preparing leaders? (3) What are 
the backgroun(is of the^most significant leaders in vocational guidance 
and occupational education? With regard to ^he thir^-q^stijU?, 

/ r 

graphic study of 50 recognized vocational leaders could pro\ 



base of data and information from which^vocaticnal ^leadersh 
more intensively studied and ultimately better understood, 
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^about vocational guidance? How can its status in all areas of occupa- 
tional preparation be elevated so^ that the ne<srd for such persons is more"" 
strdngly felt in-order that moire of them would be utilized? 

Many mor« questions can be .posed but th^se are the central ofi^, " 
and research based answers to them would enligh^jen the entire field of 
occupational preparation in this most critical matter of leadership. 

All too often, leadership positions, are vested with persons who Have 

: . • ? 
learned to "tow the line," and to conform'^'^o the, traditional constructs 

of vocational education. A preponderance, of such individuals and the 

absence of maveriek types in leadership ^'positions will ensure high. 

levels of traditionalism in the profession and .bankrupt leadership (in 

terms of innovative ideas and approaches) will be extant. 
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12. VOCATIONAL EDUCATION FOR THE 80' s: 
SOME CONSIDERATIONS* 

^ 

Introduction 

Every social system has embodied within it a device akin (but not 
completely identical) to the biological negative feedback mechanism 
called homeostasis (Dxibos, 1972) . Adaptive responses (which can be con- 
sidered analogous to negative feedback) become operative when a disturb- 
ance occurs within the system, which seek to restore the equilibrium of 
the biological system. At first glance, it would se^i^such an adjustive 
type response would be good. While this is true in(the immediate sense, 
it also has certain long term disadvantages. One of \he major dangers 
associated with homeostasis is th^e ad justmenti"^e addressed to the 
immediate impingement upon the syston, while the long range effect of 
the homeostasis response itself may be less than beneficial. For 
example, the apperarance of scar tissue, as an adjustment to the body's 
early repair to an organ injury, while an appropriate emergency response 
at the time the dangerous injury* occurred, may impede the normal func- 
tion of that organ later on. A phenomena similar to biological homeo- 
stasis occurs in vocational education, it is displayed in the manner in 
which the present delivery systems in vocational education function, 
where the traditional mode is to provide occupational preparation first 
and job placement second. While this approach was highly appropriate in 
the past, it is becoming increasingly dysfunctional in modern society. 
As it becomes more', evident that jobs frequently change in nature and 
people change jobs more often than was the case just a few years ago. 



Extracted from classroom lectures. Fall 1974. 
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vocational educators need to become more aware of the inappropriateness 
of the present delivery system — half or more* of vocationai gradi^ates 
don't' go into the occupational areas for which they were prepared. The 
adaptive response to this dilemma is of critical concern to American 
education. Will the homeostasis-Iike response be a "put out the 
bleeding" variety (i.e., quick short-sighted training) with resulting 
"scar tissue" (resulting in training for jobs that are not best for th^ 
^Individual or are .unavailable) that will impede the vocational delivery 
system it meant to help In the first place? Or, will it be a new 
delivery mode, more rational and less homeostasis like? A logical 
adjustment would be a new delivery system (called the universal college) 
where (Gilli, 197r.) : . 

1. through - careful guidance and -counseling, and its various 

mechanisms of testing, interviewing, and consistent individual 
evaluation, each person would be advised into a curriculum of 
occupational clusters most appropriate for his constellation 
of talents and interests while simultaneously dealing with the 
realities of the labor market; 
2^ the student would spend as much' time delving into the general 
and cognitive elements of that occupational cluster as he can 
profit from (judged jointly by himself, his teachers, and other- 
appropriate professional support persons such as counselors) ; 
3. upon reaching that point in his development, and with the 
^ direct assist'^nce of prof ession^j^ly trained job coordinators, 
the student would be connected with an employer and a job con- 
gruent with his interests ahd abilities; 
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4. *. determination by the job coordinator and student and the new 

employer of those specific sJcil^Ls and tasks needed by the new 
worker on that job; ; ' ^ . ' 

5. return of "the student to a skill center type of environment 
where those skills deemed necessary for initial job entry wduld 
be mastered; > / 

6. conscious provision for repeatability of. any part or all of the^ 
cycle described above whenever needed ^by any worker. 

The above strategy for preparing people for vocations is more than 
a homeostasis type of response in that accomodations are made for imme- 
diate dysfunctions while simultaneously providing an environment con- 
ducive for long term career development of each individiial. It appears 

\ 

to be among the most constructive, adaptive responses vocational educa- 

tion can make to the ever changing parameters ^associated with 1 job 

requirements and styles, artd interests\of people. 
J 

The big question is will it happen this way in the future? The 
prediction here is yes, but first on a more limited exemplary program 
bjasis. The approach is sufficiently /conoclastic to warrant careful 
t^esting before its wholesale adoptifen. 

. Along with a host of other^if f iculties, vocational educators run 
e danger of failing to prov4!de the services needed by people in 
eneral while simultaneou^y failing to, -effect the decision making of 
the three generic powfer groups in the United States (i.e., the military, 

the politicians, and the industrial conglometates). Vocational educa- 

" ' ' y\ ^ 
txoxi mayyv^ell find the world of education and vocational' training 

• / \ 
pas^sing it by while its^ leaders engage in a flurry of directionless 




skirraishes'^^ith others for fun<Js^ and the wher^-with-a^l for prov 



ision of 
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vocational services. * Such internal battles serve ta inhibit creative 
approaches to modern vocational education problems,^ since only the old 
and conservative methods tend to be retained while the dissension con- 
tinues. Are the traditional public vocational schools (secondary and 
post secondary) destined to* become educational dinosaurs? If vocational 
education fails on both counts (i.e., in providing vocational services 
and also in affecting the decision makers within the three generic 
groups listed above) , the present form of vocational education may 
indeed qualify itself for a place in the museum of educational relics 
and will become an array of memorabila of the way education "used to be 
in the old days." 

Replacing "Fads" with Research Ifeed Programs 

Why must education always be subjected to fads? Vocational educa- 
tion ^s no exception. Witness the .onslaught of career education and 
competency-based Vocational education upon the profession. Does a pro- 
fession turn to fads, rather than well designed, tested, and evaluated 
research endeavors, in search of its future directions because of a lack 
of original ideas of its own? Why is education so susceptible while 
other professions, 'such as medicine and law, are much more recalcitrant 
about incursions into their professional performances? It's hard ^ 
believe that the lack of new id^as is central to this susceptability . 
Does if have Something to do with the overzealous attempts of some 
educators to captuire the attention of society in general and the educa- 
tional world in particular? The glibness with which such fads are taken 
on and later s^iedded bodes iU for the profession. A new idea is not 
necessarily a good one — it ought to be subjected to rigorous examination, 
analysis, field- testing, and reanalysis to,5ee whether ife doe^ in fact 

■3 71 
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offer a significant and positive contribution to the profession and^ its 
clientele* Th^^rediction made here is that certain islands of innova- 
tion will develop in vocational education in the next decade. These 
will be associated with investigations and research based experiments 
of the most excellent design — most likely contractual consortia between 
xiniversities having considerable research facilities and expertise at 
their disposal and /^^eral vocational institutions (such as community- 
junior colleges and area vocational schools) . They will be the places 
in which certain fad-type ideas will be subjected to rigorous testing in 

r 

order to accurately assess their usefulness to vocational students in 
particular and vocational education in general. Associated with them 
will be attempts to deal with the problem of diffusing newly found to 
be acceptable principles, pracxiices, and ideas to the other (i.e», non- 
^♦^"^^xperimenting) institutions. It will call upon the organization of a 
special res*'earch-oriented field service effort, where the researchers 
would go out to the vocational schools and work with students, adminis- 
trators, and faculties there on a long teinn basis for the purpose of 

impregnating the curriculum with worthwhile innovations. Subsxiantial 

i 

funding is required for such endeavors. Will it happen? Exemplary 
• programs and other forms of experimentation in vocational education will 



likely be conducted on a limited T^asis. Sorely needed is vocational 
education legislation not unlike the Hatch Act for agriculture ^^ck in 
the late 19th century, SucfT legislation, if properly drafted and 
implemented, would provide for at least one vocational experimental 
-center in most of the larger states. * Although there is risk, of some 
redundancy in such efforts, such a jnove would provide a mechanism for 
experimentation with a diversity of approaches to certain generic ideas 
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in vocational education. The prediction here is that several states, 
those fortunate enough to hav^ a group of influential and farsight^ 
vocational leaders in their regions, will succeed in .pooling certain • , 
federal and state monies for conduct of such endeavors, * 
A problem viewed as a serious one by many, is the dilution of 
vocational funds by the incursion of peripheiral activities, and this 
trend is likely to continue. Most notable will be inroads made by ^ 
educators from the sireas of guidance, industrial' airts^ career develop- 
ment, and vocationally related general education. It appears that each 
ot the aibove groups will succeed in acquiring greater amounts of alloc^- 
tions- from the overall vocational education fund, while the tXtal amount 
of monies appropriated will remain essentially stabilized* The^^vious 
net result, of course, will be a reduction of monies allocated toVthe 
vocational programs themselves. Is this a good* or a bad trend? It; 
probably will exert at least a restraining effect on traditional vc ca- 
tiojTf^, program developm^ts per se. On the other hand, some of the^e 
peripheral activities in the future, may serve as a cTatalyst, or even a 
vehicle, for the spread of the new type of vocational education already 
alluded to in the early paragraph^ of this paper. 

Funding * \ 

Vocational education has several other sets of major problems* One 
relates to federal funding and the direction it may take in the future 
(i.e., categorical funding, revenue sharing, or some blend of these two 
types); a .second relates to state funding, which in most states is b.eing 
used as a vehicle for increasing^ demands for cooperative-consortium 
^/ocational efforts in the interest of maximizing vocational opportunities 
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for its citizens while hopefully minimizing duplicative and redundant 
efforts. Another set of problems is related to funding at the local 
level, and is intricately tied in with real estate taxation, which is 
being ^increasingly viewed as a nonviable, mechanism for obtaining funds 
for purposes such as education. A trend is afoot where local contribu- 
tions will be stabilized or even reduced, while the states viil increase 
their expenditures for vocational education to make. up for reduced local 
monies. Added to the need for increased state funding is the likelihood 
that the federal sh^re of the total appropriations for vocational educa- 
tion will stabilize or even gradually reduce. State support for voca- 
tional education will likely become .the major type of support for 
vocational education .in the future. This is evidetit from tjrends during 
the past ten years (see Lerner, 1973). Will it be an improvement over 
existing funding? In mkny states (i.e., those with strong and respected 
leadership in vocational education)., the overall condition of vocational 
education will be improved by such efforts* In other states (i.e-V^. 
those already suffering from vocational education leadership of mediocre 
quality) , vocational education may nor successfully compete for its 
share of the state dollars, and a reduction in the quantity and quality 
of vocational education may result. Looking at the nation as a whole, 
it appears that vocational education will not capture the imagination of < 
the citizens, any more than it has in the oast. There will be ^ome 
shuffling around — some states gaining while others are losing — with a 
net effect of little or no change. If a wider acceptance of ^vocational 
education is to come about, its mode of preparing people for occupations 
must change to onB similar to that described in the early para^graphs of 
of this paper. However, it is difficult to see such 'a drastic revision ' 
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of the profession taking place without the introduction of a strong , . 
legislative mandate, which of itself would tend to usurp the entire, 
vocational education movement, and would be -co^nsidfered undesirable by 
most traditional vocational educators/ 

"^uch of what happens in vocational education, unfortunately, may 
be analogous to the homeostasis phenomena, and attempts by vocational 
education leaders to adjust the delivery system to the external forces 
impinging upon it can result in a scar-ridden system with increasingly 
less flexibility as time goes on. The adjustment made in each case will 
alter the system just enough to find a new balance, and this will happen 
again and again. After a period of years, vocational education will 
become a hodge-podge, band-aid type system unless basic changes cire 
made soon. This will continue until the system becomes (like the 
dinosaur) unable to sustain itself and then it will gradually give way 
to some other systen for occupational preparation* Unfortunately, .true - 
and maximum changes are most likeiy to occur when there is no previous 
host of traditions to counter. The likely, replacement for this increas- 
ingly antiquated system may^ be a new administrative form of vocational 
education by way of a funding vehic^le such as the Comprehensive 
Empldyment and Training' Act of 1973 (CETA) . The most viable and innova- 
tive forms of vocational education, although^ relatively small in number 
and influenc^, can emerge, out of the proposed state university type 
experimental center-vocational institution consortia discussed earlier. 
These can serve as models for more widespread adoption. ' 

A change of style in funding' aj^ead'y^tarted is likely; to continue 
^ veil Into the 80' s^ ^'fhe resultant nfew*fuhding app]foac*h (Comprehensive 
Employment *an0 Training .Act* of 1973) is more flexible, in that many of 
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the constraints in traditional vocational education will have been 
shunted, but as the "new approach*' becomes established, rigidities 
unique to it will emerge. 

Special 'groups, those in need of other than ..traditional attention 
relative to vocational education, will continue to be the recipients of 
categorical aid (particularly the Vocational Education Amendments of 
1968) . Included will be funds for limited services to special ethnic 
groups, minorities, women, career changers needing income during their 
retraining period, and various other identifiable disadvantaged 
Americans. Such categorical funding may become increasingly loaded with 
an^jtrray of requirements in order to qualify for receipt of monies. The 
specificity of these regulations may increase if it is found that 
present categorical funds are not being wisely spent for their intended 
purposes. Should such specificity be carried too far, an outcome oppo- 
site to the intentions of the Congress and state legislators may occur, 
and this component of the federal effort to support certain aspects of 
vocational education may become dy,sfunctional. 

Certain pther federal funds, according to this prediction, wlTll 
flow back to the stages in the revenue sharing mode (presently through 
the Comprehensive Q<!ployment and Training Act of 1973) . Criteria/ will 
be refined by which p^Mtical units called prime sponsors (comprised of 
towns, cities, counties or some combination thereof serving populations 
in excess of 100,000) can singularly or together qualify for such fun^jsT^ 
The unique element within this approach, and extremely threatening to\ 

) 

many vocational education leaders throughout the nation, is that con^^l 
of these, funds will be vested with the political governingr officials in 

V 

the designated primary sponso5units. Furthermore, these leaders, in 
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con^tttiction with their governing and advisory boards will have the 
authority to establish new structures by which the funds can be alio- 
cated and dispersed. It is conceivable, (and even likely) , that in some 
places, the governing officials may decide to bypass the existing. public 
vocational school system, and contract for such services with one or .-^ 
more^new educational configurations. While this alternative appears to' 
be- radical and even iconoclastic, it is quite likely to take the place 4'' ,, 
of the entr-enched ultra-traditional vocational systems presently found 
in some places. V 

it;' - 

It appears that the Congress is disenchanted with the bepartment of 
Health, Education, and Welfare regarding educational matters. This ^ 
jaiandiced view of HEW's capabilities is likely to continue, thereby 
providing additional impetus to the revenue sharing approach. Although 
a strong case for special exception to this approach has been made for 
vocational education by several of its national leaders in recent years, 
it is predicted these allocations (i.e., for vocational education) will 
also be largely in the form of revenue sharing. The idea of categori- 
cal funding for vocational education,- with the exception of those for 
very special groups cited in ^n earlier paragraph, may well become an 
outmoded approach to vocationaleduqation financing. While the 



^Department of Health, Education, and Welfare becomes less viewed as a 

In the years ahead, the Department of 



/ 
/ 



conduit for vo^cational funds 
Labor will become increasing 



y more successful in procuring such funds. 



wh^ch\will strengthen the alVeady existing dual system of vocational 
education described in a follDwing paragraph. Therefore, it appears 
that federal funding for vocational ediica^ion and training^^l^i^ the 
future will arriye via the twc^ inaij>^ndui|ts of (a) revenue sharing 
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legislation via the Department* of Labor (presently the Comprehensive 

Employment and Training Act of 1973),; and, (b) the Department o^ llealth, 

Education and Welfare source, (presently the ^yoea^onal Education 

* • 

Amendments of 1968), which may be reduced or even, eliminated.' The pre- 
diction bodes well for those who desire a new approach to vocatipnal 
education, but is a harbinger of difficult times ahead for the 
traditionalists. ^ " ' , v 

The Dual Sy stem 

t - ' 

A bifurcation of the vocational services system which began in 
1962 wi^h passage of the Manpower Development and Training Act, has 
made a significant impact. There has been some debate over the ultimate 
effect of this movement to vocational education as a whole, ^ and its 
clients- The predictions vary from those o£ the "doomsday"" variety, to 
highly optimistic conjectures about monumental improvements in voca- 
tional education. It does appear certain that the phenomenon will 
indee^ alter the delivery system of vocational education and its allied 
services. ^ 

The resultant distortion in the vocational delivery system can 
produce an overall improvement in the long run, especially for persons 
beyond the usual school attendance age (over 30) , who are in need of 
special attention* and benefits. The approach to supplying some finan- 
cial subvention to adult stiidents, a practice now in effect, (although 

' ■ \ i ■ 

in a vary inadequate form) , \via several of the programs included in the 

i ' ■ \ 

Comprehensive Employment and>Training Act of 1973, may well be con- 
idered moj?4 seriously for mid-career changing adults. Substantial 



financial support for sUch persons will likely be inaugurated well 
befor^ 1980. The rationale behincj this variety of income subsic^ization 
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. is akin to the principle of . sabbaticals 'presently extant in the teaching 
profession. Whiles this may be costly, estimates run asL high as five* 
percent of the Gross National Product each- year, it seem? reasonable to 
expect that the accfued be^efit^'in terms o^ personal happiness and con- 
tinued economic productivity of the rec^^^i^ts, is sufficient reason for 
the government to supporj: ,a 'large scale investment of this nature. 

The further ekpansion of vocational delivery efforts by Department 
of Labor funds can effectively contain the public vocational institutions 

to those activities in whic^ they are now involved, and new endeavors 
* ', • - " * 

will emanate from the other f\inding sources^ It is predicted that mc^st 

vocational education and training for adults will eientually fall within 

*^ ; . ■ ■ H ^ i 

N r 

' the rubric erf . the Department of Labor thrust, thereby crystalizipg the 
dici)Gtomy alluded to above. 



Vocational E ducation Institutions ^ ' . \ . . ' 

Several types of schools w£ll likely maintain Vheir present level 
and ^kind of involvement with vocational* education into the 80' s. Senior 
colleges and^iversities will probably continue the major vehicle 



for the professional preparation of' teachers 



Administrators, 



although the manner in which the task is p 



erfomie^Tinay undergo change. 



Another impprtant function of senior colle^^s, particularly state 



iVersities, will be an increased emphasis on the -conduct of basic and 
applied research relating to vocational education. 
iDeen considerable research of significance in vocatioAal education 



'1 



h there has 



to 



;ions 'for the 



now, the translation ofTfii^ings into* wo;:kabie applicai 

practitioner teacher and into^niechanis^ notably ignored. 

* » ' \ 

Th% sta^e-owned colleges in most places have' been undergoing 
^ . ' * \ 

^pransition from '•'teacher colleges" type institutions,, to 



urpose 



I 

and liberal arts oriented type S(|?hools since the fifties. The movement 
in which the stat^ universa|Jfcies will increase their emphasis on graduate 
Studies an^ research aspects of vocational education while reducing 
their undergraduate studies in this area, will fuuther encourage the 
state-owned colleges to become more involved with undergraduate voca- 
tional teacher education. ^ 



Changes of major magnitude jln the piiblic community-junior colleges 
and cirea vocational schools are"antici*ated. Although a widespread 



trend toward incorporation of the ^nlwersal college ^concept alluded to 
earlier is not expected for another decade or so, decisive movements in 
that direction, as well as sharing of faculty, fd^ili^es, courses, and 
> program's are in the offing. A harbinger of this turn of e^^ents is the 
establishment of ^rious coordinating beams for educational sefrvfeces 
in several states. Although the community-^ -junior colleges and area 



vocational schools do have components within their resj^ective institu- 
tional^philo3ophi3s that are dissimilar, their differences are more 
pften complimenta^ry than contradictory"*. Because of this, thdse two 
types of institutions may be foryed into organizational amalgams that 
c^ become viable mechanisms for the provision of a rich constellation 
of vocational • programs and a^ssociated services for adolescents and young' 
^adults. Once' such amalgams are, cpmmonplacej^nd it is expected that 
they, vp.ll be by 1980, the adoption of the univers^al college idea will 
tfien become a relatively, natural transition. 

The comprehensive high schools,^ in many places, are presently 
falling sho^t of meeting ^the vocational needs of a majority of their 
Students.' One cannot help but suspect that many local schoolv^^tt*^- 
ities and decision makers agrea wi1;h this statement:, as indicated by^ the 
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rapi<} growth of the area vocational schools, whose ayowed purpose is to 
provide vocational educations In view of this development, such second- 
ary schools will become increasingly concerned with the academic, 
nonvocational type Subjects, and the public will come to r^ly increas- 
ingly more on area vocational schoiols J£or provision of ^^acational 
programs and kindred servicSt^. ^ In other words, there will' be a continu- 
ation of the trend to separate j/ocational education out of the general 
purp6se type secondary schools and into -'their own institutions.'^ The 
philosophic debate relative to s^par^tism in education will reach a new 
■ui^'Scendo, although the overal^L tune will be the same. During this 




time, some well designed research inta the merits and dangers of separa^ 
tism between vocational and academic education will be conducted. Hope- 
Sully, the findings of the^e research endeavors wij.1 contribute to 
knowledge about where vocational students would be better off. There is 
some basis now to suspect that vocational students enjoy" greater satis^ 
faction and Happiness when they are partialed out of the total educa- 

\ . ' 

trional sysi;Sa/J.nto a special sub-system purposely oriented to serving 
^ vocatibnajl studeij4;s (Gilli, 1974). ^ ^ 

> '*^he most profound institutional chaiiges predicted in the nexti 
/ decade will probably occur in the, private school sectpr. Both secondary 
^nd po^t-secondary private scliools vill be reduced in numbers to tKe* . 
poinft^ha^^e their impact^^yporf^ocational education will become negligi- 
bly Ismail. In spite of the rhetoric about' privSite ar 

■ i 

school 



the 



voccltional education and their training poss; 

\ 

le 'institutions are not and will not become f inane 

operated by the large learning corporations, with large spurces of 




behind them, will abandon most, if not all, of their efforts ir 
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the field of vocational education as the possibility of making these 

♦ 

endeavors profitable dwindles. Continued and consistent injection of 
public 'fiHids into vocational education will prohibit the proprietary 
schools from ever effectively competing with the public sector, 
resulting 'in^^most of them di#appearing from the educational scene in the 
next Secade. . - 

* » 

People to be Served 

^ -* « 

Theoretically, the majority of Americans should have direct contact 

with vocational education and related services at least Several times 
during their lives. . If public vocational education were universalized, 
which is visualized as an idealized form of vocational education by 
some, then virtually everyone would encounter some facet of vocational 
education as early as^ their secondary -school years. At th^ present 
fcime, the proponents of this positiontsee vocational education as a 
panacea for several of the ailments that seem to be creating •diffi- 
culties for secondary schools, i^ost pronounced among these, is the fre- 
quently he^z»d statem^t that American high schools fail to bring adoles- 
cents to terms with spcial and occupational realities. Those who * 
advocate universalization of vocational education, and some other educa- 
tors as well, urge that studies of the nature .df occupations 'be .made an 
^integral^part of 'the school curriculum ' in the same manner that social 
studies, American aiid state jbistories, and English h^ve become. Should 
this 'find acceptance in the Ameri^can high scjiool, then vocational educa- 
tion wo\i3.d ihdeed, become truly impregnated into the rubric of the 
nation's educational system. * » . - ^ 

While tha concept of career development will likely gain int:r^ased 



acceptance in^ both elementary and higH schools, the chances of moving it 
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from the guidance-counseling stage into actual ccurses and programs 
dealing with skill development: and training on a universal basis, will 
encounter resistance. Why is this sc? Ihare are a^rnultitude of factors 
contributing to the general relucT;ance rc universalize vocational educa- 
tion in the secondary schools, The-publio at large has yet to embrace 
the belief that within the rubric cf vccationoL-aducation, are studies 
that are useful for most persons. Many parents continue, ^^ri spite of 
the enli^tened philosophy cf presert day vcccticnal education,, tp 
hesitate earmarking even a small portion of their children's sepcndary 
school ccursewcrk for vDcaticn^l aducat'.cr. erements linless, or li^til, it 
is abTOdantiy clear rc them that their^iiff spring is not likely sue- 



ceed in finding entry into ere cf the orofessicrs Sfating thi^ 
'"phenomenof. in a more direct manr.er, most 'parents land therefore their 
youngsters) continue, to p^rzeive v^^catior-al education as the "othei: 

r \ : 

alternative" vhsr, they have "giv^r, up" cn breaxirg into the ranks 4^ a • 

prpfession. . ' ' j ' _ . 

\ 

In vi^w of this ract. i-: Is likely that i- xhe future, secc/>dary 
* * 

school age persons receiving vccatic^naTi ^ducatici will be these with 
. demographic and i^t^^-lle ^ri^e c.^e^'ac^e^ist: ^ s q-j.te s^iirtilar to today's 
secondary sch^^X vocaciir^I students (i.e., these who are less like}.y to 

^ ' ) ' . - - ^ ' * » 

enter one of the professions) . Aj^d/ ' sir-ce a ger»?ral leveling in the 
number of J?^h school age persons is expected eventually (because of the 
effects cf a downturn in the national' ^i^thfajfe^!^^ little chahge. ih 

t^e number of. ycungsters'^^ceivlng vocational educati^cn is ^projicted-. ^ 
^ Several other >^ctors relative to thife matter are also at ^rk; * ^ 



^ Fi^K there is a pei^c^tlbl^ increase ^n^th'e mmber cf p/^st-secondary ' 
'SchPol youngsters errollm^ m ^•^c^ticnal offerings ^ The tpcst Important 
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! 

public institutions engendering this trend are the community- j«unior * 

colleges and area^ vocational schools. But, the growth in e,nrollmeht in 

these two institutibrfs is also likely to stabilize soon'. Therefore, 

this segment of vocational education will not have' a long-term cfrowth 

effect on vocational education enrollments. Another is the increasingly 

greater role played by the Department of Labor. A major change in voca- 
ls ' ' . 
tional enrollments will be those having to do with mid-career training 

, and occupational adjustments^ ^uch of this effort will be conducted 

cinder the auspices of the D^epartment of Labor funding (such as the 

Comprehensive Employment and Training Act of 1973) and not through the 

now extant public school system. If the history. of previous vocational. 

s 

training via the Department of Labo^ is a harbinger- in this regard-, then 
little involvement of the publdc vocational schools in theise endeavors 
can be expected. But history repeats itself only when no direct / 
attempts are maffe to alter its course^ Should other sources, of voca- 
^tiohal funding fail to expand or even maiwti^in tJieir present- levels 
(such as the Vocational Education Amendment^ of 1968 or its successor) , > 
a number of the more entrepreneur-oriented public schools may aggres- • 
sively seek Department of Labor, funding: It will be interesting to 
observe what Jongitudinal effect such e5i^rnal funding (i.e., outside 
the traditional state department of education conduit> will have upon ^ 
these Schools. ^ ' , • 

The duaiy^delivery system ift vocational education wi\l reflect 
itself most obviously -in the manner people are served. The public voca- 
tional 'schools will continue to address themselves to traditional sec- 
ondary and post-secondary J^outh who are '"dooled" out of the academic 



pre-prof essional prograins: Some of the non-aoademic oriented youngstea^s' 
* • » 

/ 



\ n3 

■ V' 

with social or socio-economic difficulties vrill rexreive specj?al voca- 
tional education and training assistance via Departanent of Labor funded . 
programs. The emerging and most critical , phenomenon of changing careers 
by th4 middle aged, which n^eds to' be accompanied by, s'ubstantial sub- 
sistence payinents , f or persons while they are in this transitory stage; 
will likely fall within the xutiric of Deffartment of ^abor concerns. 
Those less dramatic occupational adjustments (updating and upgrading of 
skills), although they may^not completely interrupt the employment of 
these individuals, will also likely' fall within the responsibilities , of 
the Department of Labor, The younger, pre-employment persons will 

•obtain their vocational educatiori and training through the traditi6nal 

. * - • ' 1. . 

school system (secondary schools, area vocational schools, and 'community- 
junior colleges) while others in need of vocational education and train- 
ing will be. served by, the Department of Labor funded programs. 

Conclusions . • 

Vocational education stands a chance of achieving greater accept- 
ance into- the American education system, as'^it adopts a>n^w approach 

a^Lluded^to in this paper. It is now more realistic to Connect people 
^^"^ 

with jobs Jiefore prov^J'^Tdns of specific training, because of frequent A 

chaflges within existing jobs and the cojitinuous emergence and disappear- 

ance of other jobs. The basic responsibility of secondary ^d post-, ^ 

• • # , 

secondary vocational educators, in cooperation with other important 
elemenfcs^in the education system, (particularly vocational ^ida^ice* 
counsel^s) , is to provide students with ^n introduction to groups' of- 
occu^tions so as to facilitate ^career decision making. Only after a 
mutual- agreement ^as beefi' reached by employer and employee, will specific* 
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trairung be offered, 'at whi^ch time it can be directed precisely toward 

requirements of the job on hand. Guesswork is thereby reduced to a more 

acceptable level. ^ ^ * 

The adult portii)n of the vocational education an3 training thrust 

will become the^major co^ern of the other part of the dual delivery 

system — those programs and activities sponsored by Department of Labor 

funds. This may in'deed become the major element in vocational education 

in terms of number of clients and amount of funding i because an 

anticipated increase in the tempo of career-changing and occupational 

adjustmejits by middle-aged workers. The new vocational education will 

touch perhaps upwards of three-fourths of our population by the end of 

/ 

the 80' s. 
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